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FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
Roger F. Etz 


The annual session of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
was held from Jan. 12 to 15, 1926, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., with representatives 
of the leading Mission Boards of the 
Protestant Churches of the country in 
attendance. The members included not 
only the executives and leaders of the 
Boards in the United States and Canada, 
but returned missionaries from many 
fields and outstanding representatives 
of the church in other lands. Mexico, 
South America, Europe, Africa, India, 
China and Japan all had spokesmen who 
knew their problems and conditions. 

The most striking feature of such 
gatherings is the large number of pecple 
present who, through training, study and 
service in various parts of the world, bring 
reports at first hand. It makes some of 
the rest of us realize our own ignorance, 
lack of vision and narrow range of in- 
terests. 

The Conference this year was in strik- 
ing contrast to the great Missionary Con- 
vention held in Washington in January, 
1925, both as to size and program. The 
Washington Convention was large in 
numbers and carried out a program ar- 
ranged to the last detail of speakers, 
leaders and conferences. The Confer- 
ence this year was smaller and the pro- 
gram rather indefinite. There were few 
set addresses. For the most part certain 
subjects were assigned for consideration 
at various sessions. The discussion was 
opened by an appointed leader and the 
rest of the time given to discussion from 
the floor. The presiding officer, Robert 
EK. Speer, handled this discussion very 
effectually, but, as is bound to be the 
case, the time was not as well used as it 
might have been. 

Subjects considered were: ‘The Place 
of Foreign Missions in the Program of 
the Local Church,” “The Indigencus 
Church,” “South America,” “Missionary 
Literature.” In the consideration of these 
subjects, many interesting comments were 
made, but there were many speakers, 
cut off by the five-minute limit on speeches, 
to whom we would gladly have listened 
a much longer time, while others consumed 
valuable time of the Conference without 
making any adequate contribution to 
the discussion. 

The general impression which remains 
is of an earnest group of men and women 
loyal to their vision of world-wide evangel- 
ism, courageous in their outlook and 
endeavors for the spreading of the King- 
dom of God, narrow in their theology, 
thoroughly “orthodox” in their thought, 
language and motive—yet withal carry- 
ing on a glorious work for the advance- 
ment of a Christian civilization through- 
out the whole world. Conscious of Christ’s 
direct command to them, “Go ye ‘into all 
the world and preach th pel to every 
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creature,’ they are literally trying to 
obey. 

I have been thinking much over the 
statement of one speaker in referring to 
the reasons for missions: “‘We believe im 
missions because we want to share what 
we love. The more we love a thing, the 
more we want to share it.’”’ Has that 
any meaning for us who profess our faith 
in “the Universal Fatherhood of Ged 
and the Universal Brotherhood of Man’” 
and yet maintain only one small mission in 


a different land? I wonder. 
* * 


FAITH 
Jean King Kempf 


‘And your young men shall see visions: 
and your old men shall dream dreams.” 
When Rev. Bernard C. Ruggles and his: 
talented wife, Katherine Wilder Ruggles, 
came to Oakland in 1915, they brought 
with them a vision of a wonderful new 
church they were to found, which should 
be called the Church of the Universal 
Christ. They came without script or 
purse to a city where they were strangers,. 
but added to their vision they had a great 
and enduring faith, which we know can 
remove mountains. 

The tenth anniversary of the founding 
of this church took place on Sunday 
morning, Jan. 8, when Mr. Ruggles 
preached a very fine sermon on ‘The 
eye of faith.’ He read the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews and chose for his text 
the first verse—‘‘Now faith is the assur- 
ance of things hoped for, the conviction 
of things not seen.” 

Mr. Ruggles described those ten years 
of labor in this field as “rich and fruit- 
ful years.’ He told how in 1915 a hand- 
ful of people, numbering seventeen, had 
met in an upper room in the Hotel Oak- 
land, during pouring rain, to institute this. 
Church of the Universal Christ. How 
in ten years its membership had increased 
to 170, with at least that many more in 
attendance at its various services, adding 
their love and support to its work. At 
its first service, the offering had amounted 
to but $4.25, of which amount the minis- 
ter’s wife had given $1.00, and at the 
Christmas service of 1925, the collection 
had amounted to over $100. 

The Church of the Universal Christ 
helds its services in the beautiful Rose: 
Room of the Hotel Oakland, which seats 
about two hundred, but on Easter Sun- 
days the attendance has frequently been 
so large that the large ballroom adjoining 
has been substituted, to accommodate the: 
audience. This society looks forward to 
having its own church home some day, and 
a substantial sum is now on deposit in the 
bank for that purpose. 

The floral decorations for the tenth 
anniversary service were most beautiful, 
and were furnished by one of the leading 
florists in Oakland—the same firm that 
gave the flowers for the first service of 

(Ccntinued cn page 29) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 


- Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
a3 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


THE DEATH OF MERCIER 


OT only was Cardinal Mercier a devout church- 
man and a distinguished scholar—he was a 
great man. 

For years he held the chair of philosophy at the 
University of Louvain, attaining distinction as a 
scholar. When the Germans seized Belgium in 1914, 
he was the outstanding figure left in the country to 
defend the rights of the people against the German 
military power. The King was with the army on the 
Yser, the Cabinet was at a temporary capital 200 miles 
back on the soil of France. Cardinal Mercier re- 
mained in his palace at Malines, less than an hour’s 
ride by motor from Brussels. 

Here began a series of duels with German gover- 
nors and generals which attracted the attention of the 
whole world. Cool, courageous, astute, devoted to 
his country, the Cardinal kept out of traps and al- 
ways confused his opponents. He contrived to have 
messages to his priests read in the parishes of Belgium, 
warning the people on one hand against foolish suicidal 
resistance to overwhelming military power, and on 
the other hand against recognizing as legal in the 
slightest degree the German government of the coun- 
try. 

No threats could scare him, no promises could 
tempt him. He was polite, but he stood like a Rock 
of Gibraltar. 

He became eventually a symbol of steadfastness. 
He was like a beacon reminding the people daily, 
hourly, to hold out, be patient, endure, and they 
would win. All parties in those long years of war came 
to honor and respect him. His eventual arrest by the 
German authorities was dramatic but amounted to 
nothing. 

He was more liberal theologically and religiously 
than the other bishops of his country. ‘“‘Some of these 
bishops,”’ said a highly placed official at one time, 
“act as if they thought they were living in the Middle 
Ages.”’ 

Not so with Cardinal Mercier. His spirit was 
broad and tolerant. Not for a moment could a 
Universalist accept his standpoint. To us it is child- 
ish to think that unity must come by way of the 
infallible church. Liberty has grown too great for 
that. But the by-product of his life, as Catholics 
would consider it, the interest he had in his kind, be- 
lievers and unbelievers, the kindness he showed to 


all—even heretics from across the seas—the purity 
of his life, his dauntless courage, the real manhood 
in him, will in the long march of the centuries do more 
for unity than any formal negotiations to which he 
gave or could give his strength. 

All branches of the church are richer because 
of the life of Cardinal Mercier. All who have eyes 
to see and hearts to understand will mourn his death. 


THE WAY OF UNITY: CULTIVATING A 
SOUND MIND 


WEEK ago we discussed “‘Getting Behind the 
Creeds” as a way of unity—looking deeper 
than the words to the reality which they try 

to express. There are other intellectual factors in- 
volved. We aid unity by broadening minds, setting 
them free, giving them a sense of proportion, freeing 
them from prejudice. A service of truth in the broadest 
sense is a service of unity. The nearer men approach 
to things as they are the nearer they approach to one 
another. We are commanded by the great educators 
to try “‘to see things clearly and to see them whole.” 
This means that we must try to look on both sides of 
the shield, realize that truth is many-sided, and that 
no one man has a monopoly of it. It means also 
that we must try to develop ability to see big things 
as big and small things as small—not an easy thing 
to achieve. It means recognition of the value of dif- 
ferences—the worth of the contributions of poets and 
engineers, of men as different as Paul, Apollos and 
Cephas, of churches ritualistic and churches devoid 
of form and ceremony, of the men of science and the 
men of religion. It means faith in truth as limitless 
so that we will be open-minded, and in truth as omnip- 
otent so that we will be tolerant. 

The truly educated man does not develop con- 
tempt for the uneducated. He develops insight that 
enables him to put himself in the other man’s place, 
recognition of the many factors involved in educa- 
tion, of the sterling worth of qualities developed out- 
side the schools, of the enormous number of things 
that go into the making of a man. 

The growth of knowledge is one of the great things 
which bring men together. The higher the intellectual 
standards of the community, the less the danger of 
race riots and church wars. Colleges, public schools, 
churches, newspapers, books, lectures, the radio, the 
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movies, every agency which in spite of its imperfec- 
tions is spreading facts and training minds, is con- 
tributing to the unity of mankind. 


* * 


CORRECTION 


N our editorial January 9, ““Meeting Materialism,” 
we intended to give credit for the suggestions 
as to how Christians can meet the materialistic 

onslaught to a writer in a periodical about a year 
ago. While waiting to run down the reference, the 
editorial went in, inadvertently and under pressure 
of necessity, without our being able to ascertain to 
whom we were indebted for the suggestions, or even 
to find out if we had used any direct quotations. 
We trust the author is of those ‘“‘who lay up treasure 
in heaven where moth and rust doth not corrupt and 


where thieves do not break through and steal.” 
* * 


WILL THE DISCIPLES SPLIT? 


HE Christian Century tells us that there is more 
than a mere possibility that the Church of the 
Disciples will break up into two wings. 

The annual Convention in Oklahoma City re- 
affirmed the necessity of immersion in church mem- 
bership, and ordered that missionaries in foreign 
fields be subjected to an examination on this subject 
and dismissed if they do not hold strict views. The 
Christian Century points out that under Disciples’ 
practise, annual conventions take the color of the 
section where they are held, a majority often being 
made by the people who come in automobiles from 
near-by points. One Convention often reverses 
another. This unfortunate action ordering an in- 
quisition of devoted missionaries and insisting on a 
policy that can not possibly work in foreign fields 
may be reversed. The missionary society proposes to 
consider it “‘advisory” merely until it is reversed. 
Otherwise jt would destroy the good work of years. 

But the temper of the conservative wing points 
to the formation of a separate denomination if their 
views do not prevail. 

We do not look with pleasure upon the splitting 
up of the historic denominations. We believe it to 
be better for Christianity to have liberals and con- 
servatives live and work together with sympathy and 
forbearance. In most congregational churches, of 
which the Disciples are one, this is the rule. But 
given a group of independent churches which forsake 
all the traditions of independency and attempt to 
shackle the other churches, we have a situation where 
division may be inevitable. 

“Unless the convention can be reclaimed from 
the control of the separatists,” says the Christian 
Century, “the Courier’s prophecy (of a new denomi- 
nation) is likely to come to pass. But even if the con- 
vention should be reclaimed to the historic position 
which Disciples have always held, it may well be that 
the separatist group will abandon both society and 
convention and form its new denomination with new 
convention machinery. Certain it is that the great 
majority of the Disciples are not going down the blind 
alley of sectarian exclusiveness either in local areas 
or on the mission field. The colleges are not going to 
turn traitor to all the traditions they have created. 


The young people in the churches may be trusted to. 
keep faith with truth and progress. The missionaries: 
are not of the sort to be awed and browbeaten by 
reactionaries. It is for these reasons that prepara- 
tions are being made by the creedalists to secede from 
the onward-moving body, and find more congenial 
company in the camp of the complainers, or, it may 
be, in the cave of Adullam.” 
* * 


WE HAVE DISCOVERED OUR FRIEND 


E saw recently a letter to the Manager of 
the Universalist Publishing House trans- 
mitting one thousand dollars to be put in 

Universalist Publishing House Building Fund 6 per 
cent Non-Negotiable Gold Notes. 

This does not represent an outright gift, but 
places in the hands of our trustees money on which 
people may depend for support while living and which 
will pass to the Publishing House absolutely without 
formality when they are gone. 

The name attached to the letter sounded familiar. 
We are not permitted to give the name, but we dis- 
covered that it is the same kind person who stood 
for hours on a dock in an out-of-the-way port to greet 
us on a tour of the world, and who sent on board 
strange delicious fruits for our use after we had sailed. 

When the milk of human kindness is in a person 
it shows itself in big ways and little, in important 
benefactions and in little gifts, even in cups of cold 
water. 

We have this lady’s name inscribed where it will 


not be forgotten. 
* * 


GREAT GIFTS IN 1925 


HE New York Times gives us a concise list of 
iL great benefactions. made in 1925. Before 
Mr. Munsey’s gift of forty or fifty millions 
for the Metropolitan Museum of Art, ‘1925 had been 
a year in which American benevolence, probably 
without parallel, had mounted to great heights if 
not to the highest level yet reached, barring the 
patriotic contributions to meet the exigencies of the 
war.” 

Hampton and Tuskegee have completed an 
endowment fund of $5,000,000 which they had to 
raise to get $2,000,000 offered conditionally by George 
Eastman. Duke gave the half ($40,000,000) of the 
largest single gift made to an educational institution. 

In Tennessee, Vanderbilt University, which 
stands in striking contrast to the intellectual at- 
mosphere of Dayton, secured $6,000,000 for medical 
education. The new medical center in New York 
City has raised over $6,000,000. Princeton has re- 
ceived a conditional gift of $1,000,000 for research 
and Johns Hopkins $3,000,000 for the Wilmer In-. 
stitute for Eye Diseases. Guggenheim has given 
$3,000,000 to help American students do research 
anywhere in the world, the Walter Hines Page School 
of International Relations has started its endowment,,. 
the Hebrew Union College of Cincinnati has made 
a good beginning on a $5,000,000 fund, the Union 
Theological Seminary in New York completed its 
fund, John D. Rockefeller has given four million 
yen to the Imperial University in Tokyo, Cyrus H. 
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McCormick $1,000,000 for the Chicago Y. M. C. A., 
and Arthur Nash a quarter of a million to the Golden 
Rule World Service Fund of our own church. 

This is not the complete list of great benefactions 
made in 1925, but it indicates how significant and 
important the year has been. 

Commenting on the changes which have come in 
the field of Southern education the Times remarks: 


When one reads that in 1867, the year in which 
Mr. Peabody established his fund of $2,000,000 to pro- 
mote education in the South, there was not a single 
Southern state that had a system of free public schools, 
that in only a few cities were such schools to be found, 
and that in the very state in which the most of Mr. 
Duke’s eighty miilions are to expended for educa- 
tional purposes the annual revenue for the education 
of 750,000 children was then only $300,000, and now 
witnesses what is being done even for institutions of 
higher education, which, of course, could not exist 
without widespread and sound elementary and second- 
ary schools, one can but be amazed at the progress 
that has been made. While Mr. Duke’s gift and that to 
Vanderbilt University are exceptional in amount, they 
but illustrate a general educational development in 
the South. One of the very best high schools in the 
United States has been built or equipped in a town of 
50,000 inhabitants in North Carolina. 


The incorrigible pessimists will remark that none 
of these men ought to have had such sums to dispose 
of, that education or philanthropy endowed by mil- 
lionaires is bound to reflect the philosophy of the 
millionaires, individualistic and selfish, and that in 
most cases better objects could have been selected. 

If the philosophy of these benefactors is selfish 
we wish that more people were moved by the same 
selfishness to endow other useful projects. (We will 
furnish names and addresses on application.) We 
approve the institutions and agencies assisted, public 
and private, Christian and Jewish, and we are con- 
vinced that no change in society in recent years has 
been more far-reaching than the growth of a collective 
sense of responsibility for the methods under which 
fortunes are accumulated and distributed. 

As individuals we are coming to see that what 
we have we hold in trust for the public. 

As societies we are coming less rapidly but just 
as surely to take responsibility for the conditions 
under which men live, and move, and have their 
being. 


* * 


NOT PROUD OF THE PRAISE 


E have received the following communication: 

“T am not a member of your church, but I 

want to praise you for your editorial on Mr. 

Munsey. The point we must make clear is that it 

was his money. He could do what he liked with it. 

If he wanted to give fifty or a hundred million dollars 

to endow a home for gray and white cats, he had a 
right to do so.” 

Legally, perhaps, yes—morally, no. And even 
the legal end is not sure. Courts set aside bequests 
made contrary to public policy. But admitting the 
legality of the proceeding, morally no man has a right 
to waste or to use his property in foolish or unsocial 
ways. The justification of private property lies in 


the incentive it gives to effort. The strength of the 
argument against it lies in the assertion that it de- 
stroys the finer qualities of character. If society 
came to feel that private property made men selfish 
and had no redeeming elements, society would be 
justified in abolishing private property just as much 
as in abolishing the saloon. What the institution does 
is to develop strength in caring for it and wisdom in 
usingit. It hasno sancitity in itself and no man hasa 
right in it that transcends the common good. There- 
fore the assertion that a man can do anything with 
a fortune because it is his own is unjustified. Under 
the moral law he must live his life as a good steward. 
He must devise with thought of the good of the in- 
dividuals who are to receive it and the good of society. 
He must use it with the same ideals steadily in view. 


LENT AND THE MINISTRY 


NDER the direction of the Commission on the 
Ministry, during the Lenten season this year 
our churches, ministers, Sunday school and 

Y. P. C. U. workers and our people generally ‘are 
called upon to participate in a systematic, intensive 
and persistent campaign to bring the call of the 
ministry forcibly to the attention of the youth of our 
entire denomination. 

The idea is to bring this noblest of all callings 
home to the young men of our church and to their 
fathers and mothers as well, in such a commanding 
manner that some of them at least will find their 
way speedily into our colleges and theological schools 
to prepare for a life of service to God and man. 

Plans for this intensive effort during Lent have 
been carefully mapped out. The Commission on 
the Ministry is making this preliminary announce- 
ment and appeal that you, fellow-workers, may 
know what is coming and be ready to do your part 
when you are definitely called upon. 

The Commission asks for your assistance. We 
believe in our church and its mission. Let us strike 
for it with a will. It’s time to show we mean busi- 
ness. 

The call of the Commission is to ministers in 
their pulpits, Sunday school officers and teachers, 
leaders in the Young People’s Christian Union, 
fathers and mothers in their homes, to use the com- 
ing Lenten season when the spirit of Jesus seems to 
come so close to the earthly life of all, as a time to 
stress the ministry. 

There is no profession which has within its scope 
such chances for constructive, corrective helpfulness, 
no profession that lends itself so completely to eas- 
ing and eradicating the hurt of modern life, no calling 
that means so much to the distressed or morally and 
spiritually weak, and no profession that challenges 
those who strive to do its work to such high ideals 
as that of the Christian ministry. The returns of 
the ministry are more satisfying than those of any 
other vocation when the realization strikes home 
that somehow you have been given power to heal 
and help those who have trusted their innermost 
needs to your care. Be ready to do your part when 


a particular summons knocks at your door. 
O79 52 
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“A Thing Never Seen Before” 


Harold Marshall 


yy 2 NDER this caption a leading Cincinnati daily 
mi devotes a large part of its editorial page to 
a signed article describing the meeting at 
#4) which between two and three thousand 
workers in the A. Nash Clothing Factory, led by the 
president of the company, joined a labor union. 


This never had been seen before in the history of 
modern industry: The spectacle of 2,500 workers join- 
ing a union under the urgings and the leadership of 
their employer. 

This union meeting had the undertone of a re- 
ligious service. Nash spoke of himself as the pastor of 
his flock; his shop he regards as a sanctuary dedicated 
to the practise of the Golden Rule; in the events that 
brought his shop into the union he saw the hand of God 
establishing the reign of justice and good-will upon the 
earth. 

Hillman, the president of the union, spoke with the 
solemn fervor of the ancient prophets of his people. 


Such an event does not just happen. Back of 
this meeting lies a dramatic and thrilling story. 
Readers of this paper are more or less familiar with 
the growth of this business from a little more than 
$100,000 in 1918 to $12,000,000 in 1924, with a proph- 
ecy of $20,000,000 for 1925, and from dozens to 
thousands of workers. 

There is a general recognition of the fact that 
this growth has centered in and been inspired by the 
personality of one man, Arthur Nash. There, how- 
ever, agreement stopped. On the one side were 
those who believed passionately in his devotion and 
disinterestedness; on the other, those who believed 
“the Golden Rule factory had come to stand as a 
glorified and Billy Sundayized version of the open 
shop,” a growing menace to other types of business 
organization on the one side and to trades unionism 
on the other. A few who have been close to Mr. Nash 
and the workers through the years insisted that this 
was an original laboratory experiment in applied 
Christianity in industrial democracy, and ought to be 
let alone and given opportunity to demonstrate 
whether or not a great business enterprise could set 
itself to a rigorous application of the principles of 
Jesus in its daily affairs and survive in competition 
with those who honestly believed Jesus to be an im- 
possible dreamer with no more place in the economic 
struggle between individuals and classes than in the 
political conflicts between nations. The explanation 
of Mr. Nash’s refusal to answer his critics, or even 
allow his friends to do so, lies in his belief that war 
is no less war if the missiles be words instead of 
bullets. “Wars,” he said, ‘never did come off the 
decks of battleships nor out of the mouths of cannon. 
Wars come out of the hearts of men.” 

The growth of the business, however, and the 
nation-wide publicity it has received made it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain a position of isolation. 
Moreover, it was being increasingly described as an 

“open shop,” unfriendly to organized labor, while 
Mr. Nash himself is a firm believer in the labor union, 
declaring that “the great mass of toilers in this world 


have only one channel through which to make them- 
selves heard. That channel is organized labor.” 

So it happened that on the morning of Dec. 8, 
1925, the thousands of workers of the A. Nash Com- 
pany were called together in a great shop meeting, the 
purpose of which was made known to any of them only 
by a garbled story of a local paper that morning, 
published in violation of all ordinary newspaper 
ethics. The result was, however, that for the first 
time in the history of the company Mr. Nash faced an 
unsympathetic audience among his fellow-workers. 

Telling them that he had never more greatly 
felt the need of guidance by a more than human wis- 
dom, he asked them to join him in silent prayer. Then 
to their astonishment and perturbation he began his 
message: 


My fellow-workers, I have called you together for 
the purpose of requesting that you all join a labor union. 
So far as I know, this is the first time that the head of a 
great industry has positively and aggressively taken the 
initiative by not only requesting but urging that all of 
his workers join in the great organized labor movement. 
Perhaps the two most astounded groups at this move 
will be our own workers and the great body of or- 
ganized labor. 

It is my firm conviction that we are facing the most 
crucial crisis in the history of our company .. . I am 
appealing to you with all the force in me that we now 
take a careful inventory of our exact position in the great 
scheme of things as they now exist. In a very large 
measure we have solved our problems .. . but the 
question that I want we shall face squarely to-day is: 
what are we doing for the rest of humanity? . . . AsI 
see it, every move on our part to isolate curselves from 
the great labor movement or to shirk its responsibilities 
would be the personification of selfishness. 


As he went on, there was increasingly manifest 
among his hearers a sense of completeness in them- 
selves, an indisposition to join any outside organiza- 
tion. Finally, after an earnest appeal to their open- 
mindedness, they voted to join with him in an invi- 
tation to the president of the national union to ad- 
dress them on the following Thursday morning, be- 
fore deciding what they themselves would do. 

Perhaps never since the business was established 
has there been such a turbulent forty-eight hours as 
followed, and with a rapidly crystallizing determina- 
tion on the part of the great majority of the workers 
to have nothing to do with the union. As they entered 
the theater on Thursday morning they were met by 
leaders of the various shop groups who pinned upon 
each worker a slip bearing the words “Don’t give up 
the Rule!’’—meaning that they were not to abandon 
their own Fellowship of the Golden Rule for the 
union. 

When the great theater could hold no more, Mr. 
Nash came forward and presented to them Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. Mr. Hillman told them of the 
growth of the union in the needle trades and declared 
that its purpose was to carry into industry the same 
democratic methods to which America is dedicated. 
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It was evident that he had impressed but did not 
convince them. He was followed by the senior vice- 
president of the company, delegated by the workers 
themselves to voice their opposition to the union, 
and whose earnest plea for them to have nothing to 
do with labor organizations was received with that 
uproarious applause that showed he was voicing the 
opinions and sentiments of the great majority of his 
hearers. He bluntly said that while they always 
loved Mr. Nash and had heretofore followed his lead- 
ership, he had in this case “permitted his heart te run 
away with his head.” 

The next hour will never be forgotten by anyone 
present. It would be entirely misleading to say that 
it was an individual mastering of the mass. Gradu- 
ally there grew upon the workers a sense that some- 
thing more and greater than any individual was calling 
to them, and no one who saw the way the best in them 
rose to answer could help having his faith in elemental 
democracy strengthened. Finally they voted by a 
large majority to authorize Mr. Nash and Mr. Hill- 
man to formulate .plans for an experimental and 
tentative union in the Nash factory. 

Certainly all present would agree with the 
Nation that ‘‘no one who was in a position to follow 
Mr. Nash during the week of Dec. 8 can doubt the 
sincerity of the decision that he then made or the 
resolute courage with which he put it into effect.” 

Not least significant among the events of that 
week was the luncheon on Dec. 11, when a repre- 
sentative group of men and women, leaders in the 
civic, business, religious, and educational life of Cin- 
cinnati, met to honor Mr. Nash and Mr. Hillman 
and to pledge the support of public opinion to their 
unique co-operative venture. 

The Survey summarizes its story of the entire 
week by saying that “if after Mr. Hillman and Mr. 
Nash had spoken there remained any doubters among 
those representatives of the public their skepticism 
must have been allayed by the address of Judge 
Julian W. Mack of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, who said that to be present at the inaugura- 
tion of such a voluntary venture in union-manage- 
ment co-operation was one of the happiest occasions 
in his life. To some friends who gathered around 
him, Mr. Hillman expressed his conviction that be- 
fore the end of the stipulated period for a referendum 
on the question of unionization, the Golden Rule 
factory would be cited as a foremost example of what 
union-management co-operation could accomplish 
not only in the individual plant and the garment in- 
dustry, but also in all industry. Certainly, this 
unique experiment is one which all well-wishers of 
democracy in America will watch with the keenest 
sympathy and interest.” 

In the days and weeks that followed, group dis- 
cussions and shop meetings changed the attitude of 
the workers as they saw more clearly their responsi- 
bility to their fellow-workers and their opportunity 
for self-sacrificing service. A month later, when they 
gathered again in a great mass meeting to enroll as 
members of the union, it was evident that they were 
once more united. To one familiar with the usual 
agreements between employers and labor unions the 
one presented to these workers was as unique as any 


of the rest of this story. The preamble was as 
follows: 


It is the expectation and intention of the parties to 
this agreement to achieve through its operation a state 
of industrial democracy in the factory and shop. Both 
parties will contribute without stint to impart a true 
dignity to labor and to bestow on all those who work a 
real and effective citizenship in industry, through which 
alone will it be possible to attain true citizenship in 
the community. It is the hope and belief of the parties 
to this agreement that their progress in achieving 
this end of a working democracy in industry can be so 
striking as to make it the example for all those who ° 
wish to follow. 


There were a few simple and general clauses 
designed merely to set the machinery in operation. 
The only other unusual clause was this: 


A committee, composed of representatives of both 
parties, shall be instructed to formulate a plan for the 
creation of a fund for protecting the workers in time 
of involuntary unemployment and of need arising from 
other causes. 


It was pointed out to the workers that this fund 
would be wholly under their own control; that it 
might probably become large; and that it could be 
used as a strike fund against the company should the 
occasion require. And then Mr. Hillman, president 
of the union, told them that this clause was not sug- 
gested or even thought of by him but drawn and 
submitted by Mr. Nash, the president of the company. 

In closing the meeting Mr. Nash told them that 
he hoped and believed the result of their new under- 
taking in industrial brotherhood would be to convince 
every large employer that a labor union was not 
only helpful but that he could not get along without 
it. 

Following their enrollment as members of the 
union came the annual meeting of the Nash workers 
and of the corporation itself, on Saturday morning. 
In his report as president, Mr. Nash told them that 
they had made a net profit per suit during the past 
year of only 65 cents, but that after a little time 
spent in working out the draft of the agreement be- 
tween the A. Nash Company and the Amalgamated, 
Mr. Hillman and himself had spent their time discuss- 
ing two things: First, how they could do more and 
better for the public; and second, how they could 
raise the wages of the least well-paid workers in the 
factory. He believed they had been able to plan 
certain economies of production and that the sales 
managers throughout the country had unanimously 
voted a reduction in their own compensation, and he 
therefore recommended that they reduce the price of 
garments to the consumer, which recommendation 
was unanimously adopted. 

Then followed the presentation of a petition 
signed by several hundred of the highest paid workers 
in the factory, asking for the abolition of the Christ- 
mas pay checks and that the sum so saved be used 
to raise the wages of the less well-paid workers. 
This meant that hundreds of men and women were 
voluntarily giving up from $50 to $100, to be used to 
increase the weekly wage of their junior fellow- 
workers. q 
Dr. Waring, editor of the Western Christian Ad- 
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vocate (Methodist), who has watched and studied this 
experiment for years, declares that “if some novelist 
could visualize it he would find a plot as fascinating 
as any of the greatest that they have been presenting 
to the public in fiction form in the last quarter of a 
century.” 

Perhaps no one was more deeply moved by the 
spirit of the meeting than Mr. Hillman. “You do 
not realize,” he told them, “the wonderful contribu- 
tion you have made. Organized labor, in working 
for its own improvement, is working for the welfare 
of the country at large, to make each city a better 
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city and our country a better country. You have 
undertaken something more and greater than self- 
improvement; you have set yourselves to be crusaders 
for the common weal. It is your opportunity and 
privilege to lighten the burdens and to give hope 
and cheer to millions of your fellow-workers.”’ 

To those who had come to know that intangible 
something which has increasingly characterized and 
dominated this group through the years, it was again 
in evidence, another manifestation of the way in 
which these people are keeping their own pledge “to 
make Brotherhood the law of life.” 


Attempts at Interpretation 


XIII Jesus the Jew 
Frederic Williams Perkins — 


PSAURISTMAS of 1925 included a new note in 
(@ the chorus of acclaim raised to the Founder 
A '@)q| of Christianity. Not only did Christendom 
SrsS]} offer joyous homage, but there was added an 
outburst of laudation from Jewish sources traditional- 
ly supposed to be indifferent, if not hostile. It was 
manifestly more than a polite gesture from good re- 
ligious neighbors of an alien tradition, or a bit of 
shrewd policy. 

The tributes were marked by sincerity, intelligent 
understanding of the teachings of Jesus and sympathy 
with them, and a deep sense of the need of applying 
them to the personal and social life of to-day. If 
here and there a disposition was apparent to claim, 
as an almost exclusive possession, the stone once 
rejected that has become the cornerstone of the most 
durable fabric in modern civilization, that excess of 
proprietary enthusiasm may hardly be blamed by 
Christians who have for centuries accorded Judaism 
no part or lot in Jesus except as his crucifier and im- 
placable foe. Something may well be allowed to the 
revenges of time. 

The discussion was begun by Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise’s Christmas address, in which he urged Jews 
frankly to accept Jesus as the outstanding and most 
important religious leader of their race. Jesus was 
not an imaginary character, as the rabbi had been 
taught in his childhood, but an actual historical per- 
sonage whose life and teachings, despite some poetic 
and legendary coloration, are set forth with sub- 
stantial accuracy in the gospels. This utterance of 
Rabbi Wise, while meeting with some protests from 
Orthodox Jews, called forth such hearty approval 
from a number of the liberal Jewish rabbis as to in- 
dicate that he did not stand alone. 

One declared: “Jesus is for the Jew an eminent 
teacher of morality, original, imaginative, sublime. 
He was a religious genius of the first mark. Stripped 
of mythological accretions, the gospels are a product 
of the people of our flesh and blood.”’ Another said: 
“Christ was crucified by the Romans at the instiga- 
tion of .-a smal! sect among the Jews, and St. Paul 
transferred the blame to the whole Jewish race.”’? And 
still another said that Jesus should be accepted as one 
of the noblest men of the Jewish faith and that his 
teachings should be taught in Jewish Sabbath schools. 


Some of the assertions of these approving rabbis 
raise questions of history which are debatable. It 
is doubtful if the responsibility of Jesus’ death can be 
so easily and entirely thrown on the Roman officials 
or a small Jewish sect. But what of that? It was not 
the first time in history, nor will it be the last, when 
a martyr was a truer representative of a people than 
the ruling party of that people who destroyed him. 
Roger Williams was a truer son of Massachusetts 
than the Puritan theocracy that drove him into the 
wilderness, as were the Quakers than the bigoted 
rulers who hung them. The significant fact is that 
no inconsiderable number of modern Jewish leaders 
are so deeply impressed by the truth and power of 
Jesus’ teachings as to wish to claim him as Israel’s 
most influential contribution to the spiritual progress 
of the race. 

Jesus was a Jew, not only racially but spiritually. 
However much more he was, his personality was the 
consummate flowering of the long, heroie spiritual 
history of Israel, of which the genius, more than that 
of any other nation, was religious. He began his 
eareer as a follower of a Jewish reformer, John the 
Baptist, whose fortune, like that of many another 
teacher, was to raise up a pupil greater than himself. 
Jesus found the classic summary of the essence of his 
religion, love to God and man, in the Jewish law, dis- 
covering, with characteristic insight, the spiritual 
core of the Law at the heart of the mass of legalistic 
prescriptions and external ceremonialism that had 
obscured and perverted it. And in the crises of his 
career he fortified his faith by the vitalizing utterances 
of the Scriptures of his nation. 

In the Temptation, where traditional conceptions 
of the Messianic calling strove with those revealed by 
the truer insight of his own consciousness, it was the 
voice of the Law at its best that spoke the confirming 
and decisive word. ‘Man shall not live by bread 
alone” rebuked the insidious plea to prostitute his 
mission to ministering to his own physical need. 
“Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God” exorcised 
the spirit that urged the quick results to be achieved 
by spectacular display. And, most. decisive of all, 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and Him only 
shalt thou serve’ quenched the alluring delusion 
that the kingdom of love could be advanced by the 
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power of the sword. It was the spirit of the true 
Israel that overcame the spurious Israel that would 
drag this son of Abraham to its own level. 

How deeply Jesus loved his own nation appears 
in the grief that overwhelmed him when it became 
evident that the Chosen People was to commit the 
great refusal. That was the human tragedy of that 
oppressed one whose heart cleaved to his people as 
the heart of a patriot yearns for his fatherland. The 
signs are many that Jesus began his ministry as one 
sent first of all to his own nation in the hope that from 
a redeemed Israel would flow the blessing of the king- 
dom of God to the world. When the disciples were 
sent forth on their first mission, they were charged: 
“Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not 
into any city of the Samaritans; but go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.’”” Every natural in- 
stinct of a loyal Jew prompted the expectation that 
the first response would be found there, else Moses 
and the prophets had taught in vain. How expect 
the Gentile world to honor a leader who “could not 
carry his own ward?” An incident that hints at the 
beginning of Jesus’ disappointment in this natural 
expectation is that of the woman of Canaan, outside 
the borders of Jewry, who besought him to heal her 
daughter. (Matt. 15 : 21-28.) On Jesus’ demurring, 
“T was not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel,’ the imploring mother cried, with mother- 
wit, ““Even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall 
from their masters’ table.’”’ The confidence of this 
outlander, in shining contrast to the hostility that had 
cast him out of his boyhood synagogue in Nazareth, 
won his heart: “O woman, great is thy faith; be it 
done unto thee even as thou wilt.”” It was this sort 
of experience, compelling him to revise his patriotic 
hopes, that foreshadowed the tragedy which he saw 
would befall: ‘Many shall come from the east and 
the west and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom, and the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast into outer darkness.” Never was a pre- 
diction more grimly fulfilled. 

And who can read Jesus’ lament over the Holy 
City, faithless and all unconscious of its doom, and 
not feel the anguish of a patriot’s wounded heart? 
It was as one might imagine the spirit of Washington 
or Lincoln, in the city that had reared memorials to 
their fame, yearning over an America that had lost 
its soul and had turned its back on all the ideals and 
endeavors for which they had lived and died. All 
thought of purely personal shame and suffering and 
seeming defeat is lost in Jesus’ heart-breaking cry 
over his beloved city: “‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how 
often would I have gathered thy children together 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
but ye would not!’ That apostasy of the nation of 
his- spiritual fathers, of the prophets, saints and 
martyrs of many heroic generations, was agony worse 
than death. . 

More than all else, Jesus’ chief inheritance as a 
Jew was the idea of the Kingdom of God, which was 
the focal point of his evangel. “The Kingdom of God 
is at hand’’—that opening proclamation of the gospel, 
carrying on the message of John the Baptist after 
the searching tongue of the bold reformer had been 
silenced, was the living tie that bound Jesus to the 


glowing ideal of the prophets. To that ideal, elusive, 
fluid as it was, Israel had held with a fidelity and hero- 
ism that redeemed in large measure the crudity of 
its outward form. Jesus was indeed to spiritualize 
and transform it by the insight of his own spiritual 
consciousness. Much of his endeavor as a teacher 
was to free the nation from the materialistic associa- 
tions that clung to it in the popular mind. He put 
claims to Messianic greatness in the background lest 
they divert attention from the reality of the Divine 
Fatherhood and human brotherhood and sacrificial 
service that were the essence of the true kingdom. 
Yet it was into the succession of the prophets of the 
kingdom that he believed himself to have entered. 
It was to “fulfil,” as he himself said, Israel’s ancient 
dream of the kingdom that he felt himself to have 
been sent. 

Much of the debate that has gone on over 
the question whether Jesus regarded himself, or 
should be regarded by us, as the “Messiah” would 
seem to be a debate over words that misses the fact. 
of central import, viz., that he believed he was called 
to a work that fulfilled what was spiritually vital in 
the idea of the Messiah. As Prof. Paul Wernle, a 
modern New Testament scholar free from orthodox 
prepossessions, puts it: ‘The superhuman self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus, which knows nothing higher, than 
itself save God and can expect none other, could 
find satisfactory expression in no other form but that 
of the Messianic idea. That which weighs with Jesus 
in accepting this idea is not its political but its final 
and conclusive character.” With a humility that 
was as marvelous as his sense of a unique and exalted 
mission, a humility that urged him to protest to the 
rich young ruler, ‘“Why call ye me good? There is 
none good but One, even God,” he yet accepted, be- 
fore his death, the Messianic role of the founder, not 
merely the herald, of the kingdom of God which the 
prophets had preached. When we pray, “Thy king- 
dom come,” we are praying for the fulfilment of the 
hope of Israel. 

Jesus, then, wasa Jew. The roots of his spiritual 
life are imbedded deep in the life of his race. Greatly 
as he transcended what was partial and provincial 
in his inheritance, yet it was with that inheritance 
that he began. Broad-minded Jews are justified in 
claiming as their greatest teacher one who has given 
to the world the religion in whose inclusive fellowship 
“thece is neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free.”’ 

Does it follow that Jews who thus acknowledge 
the worth of Jesus are likely to confess themselves 
his followers and take the Christian name? Probably 
not, at least for a long time to come. The term 
“Christian” connotes to them something other than 
a follower of Jesus. Leaving theological questions 
one side, it almost inevitably arouses bitter memories 
of virulent hatred and cruel persecutions on the part 
of Christians for two thousand years. Alas! the chief 
obstacles to accepting the Christian name are mul- 
titudes of those who bear it. But this much has 
been gained. These liberal Jews have accepted Jesus 
on his own merits. What centuries of persecution 
could not extort by force the spirit of Jesus himself 
has won in the freer, more tolerant, more fraternal 
atmosphere of the present time. 
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And that was Jesus’ own method, to win accept- 
ance primarily to the truth of his teachings. Any 
further acceptance must grow out of that. ‘Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will 
of my Father who is in heaven’”—that was Jesus’ 
statement of the relationship with himself of first 
importance. It is a great step forward for liberal 


Jews to acknowledge Jesus as the supreme teacher. 
It is far more in accord with his desire that one accept 
his teachings and disavow him as Christ than that 
one acclaim him as Christ and ignore his teachings. 
After all, what we call Jesus is not so important as 
what he calls us. I do not know whether Rabbi Wise 
would call Jesus Master and Lord, but I am quite 
sure that Jesus would call him disciple. 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


COMFORT 


That we may be able to comfort them that are in 
any affliction, through the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God. 

2 Corinthians 1: 4. 


Sunday 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; 
He leadeth me beside still waters. 
He restoreth my soul: 
He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me. 

From Psalm 28. 


O Thou who givest power to the faint and strength 
to the weary, under the shadow of Thy wings will we 
put our trust. In Thine everlasting arms support us; 
let Thy grace be sufficient for us, and Thy goodness 
and mercy follow us all our days. When our life on 
earth is ended, wilt Thou graciously receive us to 
that higher service where, without weariness or 
failure, we may live to Thy glory forever. Amen. 


Monday 
Like babes, our steps are feeble, Lord, and slow; 
We can not stand alone, but well we know 
That round us everlasting arms entwine, 
And boundless strength and wisdom both are Thine. 
Thy children, Father!— Words with blessing fraught; 
God grant that we may prize them as we ought. 


Our heavenly Father: we thank Thee that we 
are the children of Thy love. We can never go from 
Thy presence, nor flee from Thy spirit. Thy tender 
mercies are over all Thy works. Bless us, Thy chil- 
dren. Teach us Thy will. And because we are weak 
in ourselves, may we ever find our strength in Thee. 
Amen. 


Tuesday 
Steep mountain sides and cliffs I can not scale; 
Even in sunny fields my footsteps fail. 
Here in the valley, Lord, I sit and try 
To bring refreshment to the passers-by. 
Lord, may the sweeping winds that round me blow, 
Cause Thy dear cherished seeds to farther go; 
Sown on the breeze, the fruit I can not see, 
O garner, Lord! . I sow them all for Thee. 


Merciful God, teach us to serve Thee better. 
Make us grateful always. Thine we are. Make us 
loving and loyal. Teach us to seek Thee in all things. 
Enlarge and quicken our faith. Make our whole 
lives one grateful, loving, and acceptable service, 


that we may become truly Thy children, and that 
we may feel that Thou art indeed our Father. Amen. 


Wednesday 
A quiet hour, a list’ning heart, Thy voice, 
Inspire me, Lord, to seek and make my choice. 
Obedience prompt for Thy commands when heard; 
A soul at rest to catch the faintest word. 
Be Thou my light, my guidance, my control; 
Accept, O Lord, my body and my soul: 
And thus, the “earthly vessel” glorified, 
Both shall be Thine when comes the eventide. 


Take us, O Father, into Thy holy keeping. Make 
us in body and soul altogether Thine. May the 
benefits we receive at Thy hand warm our gratitude 
and move us to more ready and entire obedience. 
May the light of each new day find us more inclined 
to love Thee and more resolved to serve Thee faith- 
fully and forever. Amen. 


Thursday 


The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 

His sweetest, tenderest care. 


He knows where the hurt is the deepest, 
The tears of night and of day, 

And whispering softly, “I love you,” 
Brushes the dewdrops away. 


The sorrow that nobody mentions, 
The sorrow no one may share, 
Is the sorrow the dear Lord giveth 

His sweetest, tenderest care. 


God of our lives, the night and the day are Thine. 
Fill us with childlike obedience and trust. May we 
rest on Thee. Help us to believe that Thou knowest 
our path; and that now, as in times past, our strength 
shall be equal to our need. Be not far from us; up- 
hold us by Thy spiritual presence. May we lean 
on Thy faithful providence, and live in love, till the 
evening shadows fall, and we rest again under Thy 
tender care. Amen. 


Friday 
The cares are none the less, dear heart, 
The shadows and the rain; 
But lighting all the pathway, comes 
The Father’s sweet refrain: 
Oh, God is love, 
And God is peace, 
And God is strength divine, 
And round the burdens of your life, 
Supporting tendrils twine! 
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Though nothing has grown less, dear heart, 

Our prayers are not in vain; 
For, stronger than the conflict, comes 

The Father’s sweet refrain: 
Oh, God is love, 

And God is peace, 

And God is strength divine, 
And round the burdens of your life, 
Supporting tendrils twine! 


O God, Thou art ovr hope and our strength, a 
very present help in time of need. Look down upon 
us with Thy fatherly pity. May we have firm con- 
fidence in Thy good providence, and not increase our 
trouble by our own infirmities. Take from us gloomy 
forebodings and a spirit of fear. Blessed be Thy 
name, our sorrows are finite and temporal, and in- 
finitely less than Thy mercies. Let Thy loving- 
kindness be our portion, Thy spirit be our guide; and 
so with patience may we wait until the clouds are 
passed. Amen. 


Saturday 
Au Revoir 
My darling, when my lips are closed, 
And I can speak no more, 
Remember, it is not good-by, 
But only Au Revoir! 
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The bark will launch upon the stream, 
I’ll reach the peaceful shore, 

And turning, wave my hand to you: 
’Tis only Au revoir! 


Then dry your tears—nor mourn for me— 
And think of death no more; 

There is no veil that hangs between: 
One kiss, and —Au revoir! 


O Father, make strong within us, we beseech 
Thee, the hope of the immortal, life. Purify:ng our 
hearts, may we enjoy even now that kingdom of 
heaven which is righteousness, joy and peace in the 
holy spirit. Here on earth may we, by the various 
steps of joy and sorrow, mount up to that high dwell- 
ing-place where we may taste those joys which heart 
hath not conceived, but which Thy spirit creates for 
every earnest and noble and aspiring soul. May we 
cherish such divine sentiments, and ever speak such 
brave, true words, as shall be a prophecy of better 
things to come. So may Thy will be done on earth 
asitisinheaven. Amen. 


The ‘‘selections’’ for the week are from the poems 
of the late Mrs. Alice G. Howard, of Berkeley, 
California. The prayers are taken from 
“Daily Praise and Prayer.” 


Cruising Close By 


XIII Off for Florida 


Johannes 


wa VERY one seemed interested in the fact that 
=4/ the Madame and I were going to Florida 
for two weeks. “‘You lucky dog,” said one 

of my fellow editors. ‘‘Make an assignment 
of all your power to invest before you start,” said the 
apartment house manager. ‘‘Watch your step,” 
said one of the fine old bachelor brothers who sell 
me newspapers. “Quick turn over,” a porter from the 
Copley Plaza chimed in. “That is the word. Buy 
to-day, sell to-morrow—keep buying, keep selling. 
Gee, I wish I could go.”’ 

Interest in Florida seemed universal. The space 
given to the state in newspapers and magazines was 
clear proof of the interest, if such were needed. 

At Universalist Headquarters they did not talk 
money, they talked churches: Cities spring’ng up 
over night—municipal authorities and promoters 
willing to donate building lots—Universalists from 
all over the North down there who could be brought 
together as a nucleus—the free open-minded mental 
attitude of pioneers—the moral need of new frontiers— 
was it not our job to get busy and take advantage 

of the opportunities? 

It may seem like a disgraceful confession, but 
I did not want to go to Florida. The job at home 
was too engrossing, too many denominational things 
were at critical points, the starlings and pigeons and 
sparrows needed me, railroad trains going South were 
congested, hotels were overflowing, prices were high 
—it was far more comfortable at home. 

But Bishop, the Miami pastor, said, ‘‘Come now 
and see an empire in the making,” and Rice, our 
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dear friend and pastor in Washington, said, ‘‘We 
have a room for you in January and no one knows 
where we will be in February,” and a veteran mentor 
and friend said, ‘“Remember what I told you when 
you started. Edit from all over the field and keep 
your perspective true.’”’ So we bought tickets, secured 
berths, and packed our bags. 

The Madame left Boston three days ahead so 
as to do needed things in Washington. I started on 
Wednesday night, the 6th, to join her in Washing- 
ton, and to stay long enough for the annual reception 
given by the President to the Supreme Court. It 
was 45 degrees in Boston on Wednesday, clear and 
beautiful and streets dry. It was 50 degrees in 
Washington on Thursday—clear and beautiful and 
streets dry. Everything at the Capital seemed to 
chant ‘‘Florida.’”’ Over a store was the sign: “Going 
to Florida? Good chance to buy luggage cheap.” 
Across the front of the historic Ebbitt Hotel—doomed 
now to destruction—there was a large sign: “‘Kissi- 
mee View, Florida.’”’ In the newspapers, advertise-- 
ments painted the glories of all parts of the state. 
And down 14th Street, every little while, one saw 
motors loaded down with baggage and camp equip- 
ment, headed toward the Long Bridge across the 
Potomac, the gateway of the South. 

The stars were shining brightly as we walked 
across Lafayette Park from the White House and 
swung up Connecticut Avenue to our apartment, 
but the wind was blowing up colder. We did not 
know it, but real winter was blowing and blustering 
its way toward us out of the West. 
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Again I set down the sense of peace one feels 
when he drops bag and baggage in his Pullman. The 
Florida East Coast Limited would pick us up at 2.15 
a.m. We had no more responsibility. It is a great 
system. We hardly appreciate it, it is so common. 

Nowhere in the night did I wake up—not even 
when we started—but the sound which greeted me 
when I did regain consciousness was the howling of 
a blizzard. Climbing down and peering through the 
glass, I saw snow. So this was going south, was it? 
In fact we were just a little south of Richmond, Va. 
The storm, as we found out later, was bringing snow 
and sleet to a large part of the country. There was 
not enough of it to interfere much with the operation 
of the train, but quite enough snow to beautify woods 
and fields, and enough blow to make us feel warm and 
©ozy within. 

The train was running light—only eighty-seven 
people in the standard Pullmans and long compart- 
ment cars, plenty of room in club and observation 
cars, and room enough in the diner. 

Breakfast had quite a family air to it. The 

dining car that goes with a train on a long trip is 
different from the diner which is attached for a meal 
or two and then cut out. With the menu card were 
special folders with beautiful colored illustrations of 
Florida grapefruit and oranges and bits of health 
wisdom. “Authorities,” said this folder, “agree that 
most ills are traceable to the stomach, and that no 
food is quite as essential in keeping this important 
part of the human body functioning properly as ripe 
-eitrus fruits.” ‘Citrus fruits require practically no 
digestion, say the Battle Creek experts.’”’ ‘Infants 
fed daily on orange juice have a much better chance 
for success in life than others’’—this from the senior 
Senator of New York, who implies that he owes what 
he has achieved in life to orange juice (from Florida 
of course). Then all of us Florida-bound read this 
—mark it down, ye deluded sons and daughters of 
California: “Highly flavored, sun ripened, rain wat- 
ered Florida oranges contain 40 per cent to 60 per 
cent more juice than others. Raised near points of 
consumption, marketed fresh. And as for grapefruit, 
since Florida raises the only grapefruit worthy of 
the name, no time need be lost in making compara- 
tive claims. Give thanks that Florida is east of the 
Mississippi and connected with your homes by the 
fast freight service of the Atlantic Coast Line.”’ 

“Attractive advertising,” said the Madame. 
“Yes,”’ said I, “but what is that long line of freight 
ears marked Sante Fe doing down this way?” 

The Richmond morning paper was on the break- 
fast table waiting for us. We read: “Says Carolina 
boom will follow Florida’s. Mayor Blair of Wil- 
mington and General M— of the Tidewater Power 
Company tell ether audience over WRVA about 
Tarhelia. North Carolina will come into her own 
when Florida boom goes on the rocks, for it is written 
in the sands, in the clouds, on the cerebral fissures 
of all men of vision, that Carolina is coming next. 
When the boom starts, Virginia can get some of the 
crumbs.” Humorouvsly the Virginia writer describing 
the Tarheel orators said: “North Carolina has ap- 
propriated $25,000 for advertising the state and to 
tell the world that if the boom does not come to 
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North Carolina it will miss the chance of the ages 
and be sorry it doesn’t.”” The orators were true Tar- 
heels—‘“‘not so lyrical as spokesmen for California and 
Florida,” but able to make us visualize Wilmington, 
N. C., as a place ‘“‘where the weak grow strong and the 
strong grow great.” 

The leading editorial was on “Advertising Vir- 
ginia.” A bill has been introduced in the state legis- 
lature appropriating $250,000 for this purpose. 

Our colored waiter lost all track of geography 
south of Richmond. “My first trip, Captain,” he 
said. “Where do you live?” I asked him. ‘Chicago,’ 
he replied. ‘Florida can’t touch Chicago.” 

By noon we had run out of the snow, but the 
storm continued in the form of rain. About one 
o’clock we crossed the Peedee River—up in North 
Carolina called the Yadkin. We had reached South 
Carolina. Soon we saw the first gum-trees in blos- 
som, splashes of beautiful red color here and there 
in swamps—the advance guard of the springtime 
already moving north. 

There was rain all day—rain on the scraggly 
pines, rain on negro shacks in clearings, where often 
half a dozen piccaninnies looked out at us from frame- 
less windows and half a dozen hound dogs looked 
out from under the house, rain on dead cotton plants 
and dried up corn stalks, rain on lonely looking ham- 
lets—the loneliest of which had a prosperous looking 
coffin factory and a dilapidated looking church. 
Toward dark we saw the smoke of Charleston off to 
the left, but we did not stop. After dark we backed 
into the station at Savannah, but paid no attention, 
for we were at dinner. Then the train started off 
again in the night. When we turned in we were 
only eighty-nine miles from the St. Mary’s River 
and the Florida line. Before midnight, although we 
were late, we would be in Jacksonville, the portal 
of El Dorado, with fountains of perpetual youth and 
untapped reservoirs of boundless wealth. 

Our second morning found us in Florida, on the 
Florida East Coast Railway—166 miles south of 
Jacksonville, 200 north of Miami. We began to 
experience the congestion on the single track rail- 
way from Jacksonville south. Men now are laboring 
feverishly to double track it. We went on side 
tracks to let limited trains pass going north—first 
section, second section. We jogged along behind 
freight trains. We stopped and put down flares. 
We caught up with other flares and stopped. We 
stopped for water and we stopped for orders. Some 
of the passengers were impatient, but it gave us an 
opportunity to see the country. We had breakfast 
at Eau Gallie—186 miles north of Miami—where 
two men were building a new house in the woods and 
swampy land twenty yards away. Other new houses 
were going up across the track. A gang of negro 
laborers were cutting a street straight through the 
jungle of palmetto and pine—burning up the beautiful 
brush, making a feeder for Main Street. At Mel- 
bourne there was a sign, “‘On the main street of the 
nation and the main street of the state.” An intel- 
ligent looking gentleman standing on the observation 
end with me said: “Here at Melbourne and Eau 
Gallie are the big opportunities of Florida. The boom 
at Miami is full fledged. The boom at Eau Gallie is 
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just starting. One needs $50,000 now to start at 
Miami. With $2,000 one can make a fortune at 
Eau Gallie.”’ 

Note, dear reader, that I am setting down im- 
partially names of places and amounts to be made. 
I take no responsibility for Eau Gallie or any other 
place. I have no doubt that there is money to 
be made and money to be lost. I quote the various 
people I meet merely to give a glimpse here and there 
of a striking panorama. The same gentleman, who 
is a boomer for the state, spoke with pity of the sad 
lot of people camping along the railroad track. We 
passed one group made up of a bent old man of seven- 
ty or eighty, a stocky young man, a little boy and 
girl, getting warm by a fire of old railroad ties, a Ford 
car apparently theirs standing in the bushes near by. 
“See,”’ said the gentleman, “‘there are people who 
start with $10 only to spare and never allow for 
accidents. Some of them are up against it hard.” 

The trainman got in bad with the group. “They 
can have the whole state for all me,”’ said he. “I’ve 
been working on the Santa Fe. Give me California 
every time.” “Yes, with a busted boom and earth- 
quakes,”’ said a rough looking passenger. I kept 
out of the debate, for I wanted to keep my friends in 
both places. 

We soon began to pass orange groves and or- 
chards of grapefruit well laden, gardens where little 
green plants were being carefully tended by old 
men and women, bushes of hibiscus, palms, magnolia 
and eucalyptus trees, bougainvilleas, fields of pine- 
apples growing in white sand, our first mocking-bird 
sitting on the ridgepole of a barn. Down opposite 
the historic Jupiter Light we saw the new town site 
of Jupiter—miles of straight streets and sidewalks, 
and alluring signs: “Find it in Jupiter,” ‘All Florida 
Has to Give,” “‘In Nature’s Wonderland,” “A Florida 
Home Here,” “‘Stop and See Jupiter.” 

“ At West Palm Beach so many automobiles were 
parked along the streets and in every vacant lot, the 
Madame said, “It looks like a county fair or‘a circus 
in town.” At Fort Lauderdale, a dining car porter 
came out to get a breath of air, and said: “I didn’t 
know this place. This is my first trip down here in 
six months and it is all changed.” At Hollywood, 
we looked out to see one of the most expensive types 
of development. Just why they feel that they have 
to cut down all the lovely pine trees and start new 
rows of tiny palms or pepper trees I never have 
figured out. Some of the pines would help immensely 
in beautifying the new city. 

So we came late in the day to Miami—due at 
11.25 and rolled in at 3.30—an exceedingly good run 
for the overworked Florida East Coast Railway. 

Dr. Francis B. Bishop, formerly Southern Mis- 
sionary and now pastor of the Miami church, met us. 
He had camped on the job since 10 a. m. It was 
lucky for us—as we would have had trouble finding 
our hosts. It was raining hard. All the automobiles 
in Florida seemed trying to get to or to get away from 
the little railroad station at the same time. 

The rain that had stopped in the night began 
again as we reached Miami. The storm increased in 
intensity that night and Sunday was as dark and 
rainy a day as one would meet anywhere. In the 


morning the thermometer registered 54 degrees and 
did not get much above that figure all day. 

A ridiculous press dispatch described thousands 
enjoying the sands of West Palm Beach Saturday 
afternoon with a temperature of 69 degrees, while 
snow storms were raging in the North. If the thou- 
sands did enjoy the beach, their enjoyment was cut 
short by dropping temperature and chilly rains. 

_ The Universalist church services at Miami are 
held in the Scottish Rite Temple, a dignified structure, 
centrally located. Seats are arranged in tiers on 
each side of the room, leaving the main floor space 
clear. One of those curious inexplicable kinks which 
church congregations often exhibit showed itself in 
the entire congregation sitting on the right-hand side 
as they enter the hall and nobody sitting on the left, 
although the two sides are identical in arrangement. 
The congregation fills the entire space on one side 
of the room only. Bishop, the pastor, occupies the 
Grand Master’s place at the end of the room—if 
that be his title. At any rate Bishop plays up to 
the part, for he is a masterly preacher. 

The Editor of the Christian Leader brought the 
greetings of the General Convention and of the 
journal. He said in part: “I am interested in this 
congregation because Dr. Bishop, one of my friends, 
is the pastor. You may not know that to-day (Jan. 
10) marks the first anniversary of his pastorate. It 
has been a year of progress for the society. 

“Recently our Washington pastor, Dr. Rice, 
with Mrs. Rice, has come here to live winters, and 
they have identified themselves with the congrega- 
tion. This gives us a second tie here. 

“Then always in our minds at the Leader office 
and in many of our churches in the North is the fact 
that this church was started by Dr. Bisbee, for a 
quarter of a century editor of the Leader. Here he 
labored at the new project when he had earned the 
right to rest. Here he passed his last happy years— 
and here he died. We have sacred associations with 
Miami. I can never forget Dr. Bisbee’s kindness to 
me when I became his colleague—and almost im- 
mediately his successor. All that he had he turned 
over. All of his wealth of experience he placed at 
my service. He went with me to the Wayside Inn, 
where a group of the ministers gather each year for a 
‘retreat,’ and invested me with the traditions and 
gave me the documents so that I qualify as his suc- 
cessor there also. It was genuine unadulterated 
kindness—the essence and heart of Universalism. 
No statement of universal brotherhood, however 
perfect, can make a man a Universalist. He becomes 
such only by cherishing the spirit of brotherhood. 
We are watching with interest your progress here. 
We are awaiting with deep interest the new and 
promising developments. We want to co-operate.” 

Bishop preached to the rainy-day congregation 
of forty what several said was the strongest sermon 
thus far in his pastorate. His subject was ‘The 
Changing God.” ‘Back in the early years of Hebrew 
history the man chosen to be king was the man of 
mighty stature and tremendous strength. So man 
thought of God simply as strength. 

“Then into the thought of God man put person- 
ality. God knew man and had relations with him. 
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It makes no difference that this God was often angry 
and vengeful. That He knew man marks an ad- 
vance. The highest and finest things we have started 
low down in the scale. Step by step the world moved 
from the idea of a God of vengeance to the idea of a 
God of love. To-day something more is needed. 
We must add to our conception of the Eternal if we 
are to help men. He must not only have a benevo- 
lent disposition, He must have active good will. 
If you could call all men together and promise them 
that all souls will be saved in a world to come, things 
would go here much the same. Into the new thought 
of God must go the thought that He wants us to be 
strong to walk through the evil of the world and be 
untouched and contribute to the common good. 
The God for to-day is the God of purposefulness. 
He is working. We must work with Him.” 

There is no question about the high sense of re- 
sponsibility felt by the Universalists of Miami. As 
Bishop put it, ““An empire is in the building. We 
must build with it.” 

Dr. Evans, Mr. Wooley, Mrs. Pope, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and other trustees greeted us after the service. 
Mrs. Austin, formerly of Akron, Ohio, who drove 
twenty-five miles through the rain from her plantation, 
Dr. Estelle Baker of Chicago, Mr. Chamberlain of 
Galesburg, IIl., just starting for a tour of the world— 
were in the congregation. 

The church service was a happy beginning of 
our two weeks in Florida. 

The Miami church people have created a popular 
institution which is a combination parish supper, 
meeting of the board and meeting of the parish. In 
the attractive bungalow of Mr. and Mrs. Graham, I 
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attended the January meeting. On the dining room 
table there were placed the contributions—pots of 
beans, pans of candied sweet potatoes, escalloped 
white potatoes, plates of sandwiches, some of fresh 
pineapple, some of fresh lettuce, apple and mince 
pies, cakes and cookies, plates of preserved figs and 
olives, with plenty of hot coffee. People helped them- 
selves cafeteria style. There was the most delightful 
air of freedom and informality. After the dinner and 
the short business meeting, one group sat before the 
open fire, another in the corner of the dining room, 
a dozen or sixteen people gathered at card tables, 
and the evening was happily spent. 

Driving to the meeting with Dr. Rice and Mr. 
Wooley, the latter spoke of Prof. Robert Millikan of 
the California Institute of Technology, formerly 
Throop University, and his discovery of Cosmic Rays. 
I recalled the work of Father Throop, who gave his 
entire fortune to found this great institution and to 
help start our Pasadena church, which now has made 
its new structure a memorial to him. One of the first 
ladies to whom I was introduced at this parish supper 
in Miami, Florida, was Mrs. Vaughn, daughter of 
Father Throop, who asked me if I had ever heard 
of him. One could not associate long with the Uni- 
versalists of Pasadena without hearing of him. 

Dr. Charles M. Knight of the faculty of Buchtel 
College, Akron, now retired, and Mrs. Knight also 
were present, and down near the tip end of the Florida 
peninsula we talked about the Atwoods and Churches 
and McCollesters, and other dear friends up near the 
Canada border and in New England. 

We are a little denominational family but we 
nearly all know one another. 


Heroes Who Have No Memorial’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


Some there be which have no memorial, who are 
perished as though they had not been .. . but their 
righteous deeds have not been forgotten. LEcclesi- 
asticus 44 : 9-10. 

§}] READ for our New Testament lesson part of 
4} a chapter of the Book of the Acts of the 
Apostles, the part which tells us how Paul 

entered Europe. It wasa momentous decision 
and it would be impossible to-day either to summarize 
its consequences or to imagine what the history of 
the last nineteen centuries would have been if this 
man Paul had not left the impress of his personality 
on some little groups of people in Philippi, Corinth, 
Thessalonica, Athens, and Rome. But Paul’s part 
is well-known; his name is honored wherever 
and whenever the Christian Church recalls its be- 
ginnings, and probably no other name is borne by 
as many edifices in Christendom. But remember 
the man who led Paul to cross from Troas in Asia 
Minor to Nicopolis and Philippi in Europe. Philippi 
was a town marked by its interest in religion. The 
ancient site is still strewn with ruins of temples and 
there are traces of many religious cults, all of them 
evidences of a deep longing which possessed the 
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hearts of men for salvation from the futility and evil 
of life. There were men everywhere who were look- 
ing for divine intervention in the circumstances of 
their lives, for a revelation of power and stability to 
reassure them in their restlessness and insecurity. 

As we try to reconstruct the story of Pavl’s 
decision we can picture a man of Philippi led, for some 
personal reason, to sojourn for a while beyond the 
Aegean Sea in Asia Minor. We can imagine him 
meeting Paul there and finding in Paul’s message 
the inspiration of a new faith which would answer the 
old longings. We can hear this man from Macedonia 
urging Paul to carry his word to that city of Philippi, 
which stood on the great Roman highway from East 
to West, an artery of the empire’s traffic leading to 
Rome itself. Paul could not answer at once, but 
promised to give his decision next day. In the night 
he had a dream. He seemed to see the shore of 
Macedonia come close, and this new friend seemed 
to be standing looking across to him in wistful appeal, 
with hands outstretched; he seemed to hear the ery, 
“Come over into Macedonia and help us.’”’ Next day, 
when the man from Philippi renewed his plead- 
ing, Paul answered: “Yes, I will go. I had a vision 
in the night and heard you calling me. I must fol- 
low the leading of God’s Spirit. I will go.” 
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Do you know who was this “certain man of 
Macedonia?” No! nor will it ever be known, though 
an ingenious inference has with some probability 
identified him as Luke, the beloved physician, who 
at about this time became Paul’s friend and com- 
panion and who was afterwards the chronicler of 
Paul’s labors. (‘‘The Hidden Romance of the New 
Testament,” J. A. Robertson.) 

Tt was the longing and the appeal of an unknown 
man, ‘“‘a man of Macedonia,” that prompted Paul to 
go still farther west on a route that led him finally to 
Rome. 

I have tried to suggest to your minds the far- 
reaching consequences of this unknown man’s appeal 
to Paul because the incident is so characteristic of 
such a life as Paul’s. When a man is great and ac- 
cepted as great, when his influence has made his name 
a household word, we are very ready to suppose 
that his achievement is to be explained by some 
extraordinary power or capacity which was always 
his, the exercise of which could not but bring him to 
his pinnacle of fame. How often we should find 
it explained by an incident in which some insignificant 
person played a part. The great’ man’s biographer 
may be ignorant of the secret of his most momentous 
decisions; even an autobiography may not reveal 
it. But if the whole truth could be “known, how 
often there would have to be a chapter devoted to 
some man or woman who spoke the right word at 
the right moment, who held out a helping hand, or 
who merely held open for another a door that only 
one could enter. It would be an interesting enter- 
prise to search the most intimate life-stories of men 
who have profoundly affected all subsequent history. 
I am sure we should find evidences of the far-reaching 
service of obscure people. Have you ever heard of a 
Herr Gutzlaff? No! but you are familiar with the 
name of David Livingstone. Livingstone was but a 
boy when he picked up a book by Gutzlaff, a German 
missionary, and the reading of that book led him to 
a decision which changed the history of Africa and 
its peoples. I can imagine Gutzlaff wondering in 
his old age whether his book—representing perhaps 
months of labor and all the meager savings of a poor 
man—had been worth all his sacrifice. Does he know 
now, I wonder, what his book accomplished—how it 
quickened a great purpose in an impressionable youth? 
Think, too, of the debt which artists, poets, dramatists, 
have owed to the faces, the sayings, and the deeds of 
simple people who were wholly unaware that they 
would ever be made immortal in literary master- 
pieces known to the whole world. “What this woman 
hath done,” said Jesus, not her name, birthplace, 
family, or condition of life, but what she hath done— 
“shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.’”’ That was 
the word of true insight. The woman who broke a 
costly alabaster cruse and poured the ointment over 
the head of Jesus stands and will stand, wherever 
the gospel is preached throughout the world, as a 
symbol of unconstrained devotion, self-sacrificial 
loyalty, lavish expression of personal attachment. 
She will continue to shame our calculating and con- 
descending discipleship. You remember that there 
were some that had indignation among themselves, 
saying, ‘To what purpose hath this waste of oint- 


ment been made?” When we see a costly outpouring 
of money or energy or love at the prompting of ideal- 
ism and faith, and without any return in sight, we 
are always tempted, are we not, to an indignant 
condemnation of waste? But the impulsive act of 
that unknown woman brought Jesus—already over- 
shadowed by anticipated treachery and violence—a 
fresh assurance that love and understanding would 
follow him and sustain him to the end. Who shall 
say that such an incident did not return often to his 
mind during the tragic last days, to cheer and hearten 
him, and to maintain his heroic resolution? 

Some of you may have observed that I have been 
illustrating the words of the wise man whose words 
are preserved in the Apocrypha; after praising famous 
men, renowned for their power, leaders of the people 
by their counsels, who were honored in their genera- 
tions, he recalls also those ‘‘which have no memorial, 
who are perished as though they had not been.” 
He declares that “their righteous deeds have not 
been forgotten and with their seed shall remain 
continually a good inheritance.”’ I have been trying 
to suggest that the background of the renown and 
power of the men who are still honored by name. is 
found in the righteous deeds of the many more who 
have no memorial. The great decision of the famous 
can not be fully accounted for without the habitual 
choices of a host of obscure heroes, unhonored and 
unsung by mortal lips but rewarded, we may be sure, 
by One who seeth all and forgetteth none. I am not 
belittling the great or detracting from their originality 
and vision, but I would magnify the service of the 
unnamed man of Macedonia, the unknown woman 
of the alabaster cruse, and with them the countless 
heroes and heroines of the common life whose loyalty 
maintains the fabric of the world and whose prayer 
is in the work of their hands. 

There is no more insidious temptation—except 
perhaps ambition—to which we of to-day are exposed 
than the temptation to regard our lives as futile, 
as meaningless to God and man, unprofitable and 
vain. If the words of the Gentle Cynic of old do not 
come easily to our lips, we are not the less exposed 
to the moods he voiced: “TI looked on all the works 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labor that I 
had labored to do; and behold, all was vanity and 
a striving after wind, and there was no profit under 
the sun.” Our generation is peculiarly exposed to 
this cynicism. The fear of hell and the hope of 
heaven—at any rate in the older sense of those words— 
has ceased to supply men with incentives for consist- 
ent action; many standards by which our fathers 
settled the right and wrong of daily conduct have 
been discredited; many causes that enlisted their 
endeavors and gave them a sense of their usefulness 
and worth to God and man are now turned over to 
professional servants of the community—the efficiency 
of the few paid workers is preferred to the incom- 
petent interest of the many volunteers; and finally, 
the competition of all the invitations to pleasure-seek- 
ing and the distractions of an overcrowded life are 
for many too great a strain. No wonder so many 
reach middle life or old age with a sense of futility, 
questioning inwardly if not audibly the worth-while- 
ness of the routine of daily tasks and pleasures! In 
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the case of many people of our day the situation is 
complicated by the fact that money and other re- 
soureces—earned or unearned—have come to them 
at a rate that increases faster than their interest in 
and enthusiasm for good causes. 

Here is a man whose income has increased in 
fifteen or twenty years from the level on which rests 
ordinary comfort to something which provides luxury 
and still leaves a large margin. He has taken greater 
satisfaction in controlling a surplus—even though it 
is as intangible as a row of figures in a bank state- 
ment—than in putting his possessions to work for 
others; his balance to-day is kept busy at the task 
of ensuring a bigger balance to-morrow, but when 
to-morrow comes there is no obvious benefit accruing 
from the extra cipher in the row of figures. For this 
man life has narrowed, not enlarged; the one absorb- 
ing interest grows; participation in the crusades of 
enlightenment and health, good government and 
spiritual welfare, becomes each year more grudging 
and therefore less rewarding. This man has joined 
the class Mazzini described when he said: “How 
many young men have I not hailed at the commence- 
ment of their career, glowing with enthusiasm and 
full of the poetry of great enterprise, whom I see 
to-day precocious old men, with the wrinkles of cold 
calculation on their brow, calling themselves free 
from illusion when they are only disheartened, and 
practical when they are only commonplace!” 

Here is another man whose income has similarly 
increased. But he has allowed his philanthropy and 
his zeal for great enterprises to keep pace with his 
ability to help, and now, as his professional or business 
interests lessen with declining vigor, he finds his 
world still expanding, his circle of worth-while friends 
and co-workers still enlarging, and he feels that he 
has a very real part in some of the enterprises which 
represent human life at its best, civilization at its 
growing points, religion at work for human welfare. 

The reflection that I would leave with you this 
morning is this: a cynical sense of disillusionment is 
nothing to be proud of; it is a confession of failure. 
It does not indicate a man’s superior detachment from 
the petty affairs of small minds, but rather his tragic 
isolation from the great common causes of his day and 
generation. It is never too late, however, to face 
and overcome this subtle temptation to cynicism; 
the way is open to any man who really wants to 
recover his lost enthusiasms and feel again the as- 
surance that his life counts. Let him devote some- 
thing that costs him effort—some of his money, per- 
haps, if that is where his heart is, certainly some of 
his time and strength or wisdom and experience—to 
a service that will bring him no advantage, no obvious 
reward, no added respectability, no prestige among 
his contemporaries. Let him serve with his right 
hand while his left hand is unobserving. If all the 
deserving enterprises he can think of seem to hold 
out too many inducements of publicity and prestige, 
let him take counsel with those who know the need 
of deserving people for just that kind of help which 
he, and perhaps he alone, can give. Such service 
must be free from all condescension, given as a privi- 
lege and not as a bounty, measured not by its returns 
cf satisfaction but by its revelation of further and 


wider possibilities of usefulness. “But,’”’ some one 
says, “I have no more money than I really need to 
keep my household going, I have no leisure, I find 
time and strength absorbed in the hard struggle to 
keep on firm ground and to get ahead in my business 
or profession. I have nothing to give—in fact I am 
rather more likely to need help than to be able to 
give it.” If that is your situation, reflect that some 
one with whom you come into daily contact may 
need something that you can give. Money, leisure, 
and time you may not have to give, but your word 
of encouragement and faith may turn the scales for 
a man hesitating on the brink of a sad surrender of 
his self-respect; your example of integrity and in- 
dustry, of consideration for your fellow-workers, cf 
responsibility to your employer, may be just what 
another man needs to confirm his convictions and 
stabilize his loyalty; your voicing of your intimate 
hopes, and your frank discussion of your own needs, 
may be to some young man or woman just what the 
man of Macedonia was to Paul—you may be privileged 
to challenge and liberate in another a zeal and an 
energy which will do great things for the world. Your 
lavish offering of friendliness, sympathy, and under- 
standing devotion may steady and inspire some 
prophet of God as he approaches a crisis, even as the 
outpouring of the alabaster cruse brought to Jesus 
what he most needed in the shadowed days. 


“Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 
There’s fruit in each wind-watted seed, 
That waits its natal hour. 


“No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be, 
Nor what results infolded dwell 
Within it silently.” 

Whether there is in this building this morning 
any man or woman or child who will occupy in the 
days to come some outstanding position of leader- 
ship as a statesman, a poet, a discoverer, a scientist, 
or as a prophet-interpreter of life, no one of us can say; 
but you and I can not know when our words, our 
example, our friendship, our counsel, that subtle 
but very real something we call our personality, may 
be God’s chosen instrumentality that is to call out 
greatness in another. The very situation which we 
should think least hkely to give us our supreme op- 
portunity of service may be the occasion of our 
greatest usefulness. I think such a thought should 
arrest every cynical question on our lips and glorify 
for us our circumstances, however limited and un- 
promising they may seem. 

About sixty-five years ago, in a Scottish village, 
a woman whose name I could not tell you labored at 
the task of teaching a group of refractory boys. 
She must have asked herself often whether her life 
was wasted: those were pioneer days for women 
teachers and she had the added handicap of an in-. 
firmity which’exposed her to the ridicule of unthink- 
ing scholars. One such thoughtless boy she rebuked, 
and he felt that he never won back her esteem—he 
felt forever afterwards “like an excommunicated 
soul.”” But wherever Dr. George A. Gordon’s auto- 
biography is read men will read of that woman’s 
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great personal beauty, rarest refinement, and gentlest 
influence, and will learn that throughout his long 
and conspicuous service he has entertained an af- 
fection for the teacher he had when he was six years 
old. If we have no chance to be among the great 
who are honored in their generation, there is not 
one of us whose life may not count as a part, an es- 
sential part, of that large background of simple 
loyalty, piety and integrity without which no great 


A Significant Meeting 


sik} annual meeting of the Boston Unitarian 
*| Club on Jan. 13 was characterized by one 
of its officers as “the most heartening thing 
that has happened in the whole history of 
the club,” and the enthusiasm of those in attendance 
emphatically seconded this opinion. The usual dinner 
was followed by a symposium on “The Faith That 
Unites,”’ ministers from three different denominations 
addressing the club on this general topic. The 
speakers were Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of the First 
Universalist Church in Lynn, Mass., chairman of 
the Universalist Commission on Comity and Church 
Unity; the Rev. Ernest G. Guthrie of Union Congre- 
gational Church in Boston, president of the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches; and Bishop William 
F. Anderson of the New England area in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, acting.president of Boston Uni- 
versity. The speakers found an unusually responsive 
audience in this group of Unitarian laymen and their 
guests, among whom were members of other de- 
nominations, including fifteen Methodists. All spoke 
with simplicity and directness, avoiding the usual 
blind alleys of polite ambiguity wherein they might 
so easily have-taken refuge, .and the listeners showed 
their appreciation by breaking into frequent applause, 
and even, in one instance, rising to their feet with 
cheers at the statement that Trinitarians and Uni- 
tarians are one in their faith, though they may differ 
in their beliefs. Another significant contribution to 
the growing spirit of co-operation and fraternity, this 
meeting helped to dissipate still further the denomi- 
national antagonisms which we are losing sight of 
so rapidly. 

The address of Dr. Perkins was a reaffirmation 
of his statement at the Universalist Convention at 
Syracuse in October, printed in full in a recent issue 
of the Leader, in which he emphasized the loyalty to 
fundamental spiritual verities as distinguished from 
conformity to creedal definitions. Mr. Guthrie 
pointed out that the practical co-operation of the 
Federal Council of Churches, so potent in the ac- 
complishment of good works among men, has definite 
limits as things stand to-day. “Constantly we find 
ourselves held in check,” he warned, “waiting for 
the operation of another and profounder movement 
towards religious unity.” 

“Faith that unites,’ he went on, “must have a 
certain spirit that reconciles or holds in balance two 
strains that seem to lead in different directions. 
First, it must have vital convictions that rise out 
of its own experiences and its own history. No faith 
will unite the world whose habitual expression is a 


leader can come to bless the world. Paul could sve- 
ceed in Europe because men of Macedonia longed for 
his word; Jesus could become a Messiah because when 
he was born pious souls were “looking for the re- 
demption of Israel.’”’ Perhaps you can not now serve 
as the world counts service, but by your expectancy 
and prayerful hope you too may be hastening the 
coming of a light that will lighten all the peoples of 
the world. 


vacuous or benign smile on all the other faiths. No 
faith will unite the world that is purely eclectic in 
spirit, a system of pretty notions gathered from all 
sources, ancient and modern, and served up as a 
universal religion. Forthright utterance of conviction 
in an alien atmosphere does us all good. We can make 
nothing of a faith that leaves itself at home whenever 
it goes abroad. We need the accent and emphasis 
of Unitarianism on the rationality of the Christian 
faith if it is ever to unite the world. God seems 
always to work out by minorities the truths that are 
finally to save the majorities. Christianity itself 
worked itself free that way from the racial prejudices 
and particularisms of Judaism by the intense con- 
victions of a minority. 

“But, on the other hand, a faith that is to unite 
must also hold its convictions in such a way that it 
can use more and not less of the truth, the life and 
power of other faiths, or phases of the same faith. 
The old, mean way by which the supreme worth of 
Christianity was preached to the world was by a kind 
of depreciation and slandering of the other great faiths. 

“Unless I have a conception of God that can hold 
the highest view of the incarnation in Jesus, and at 
the same time recognize that it is the same God who 
is operating in all other spheres of the world, I have 
not got a faith that can unite the world. If we are 
ever to discover the faith that unites it will be by 
learning to stand like Luther by our central convictions 
without feeling that they will move unaltered into 
the very heart of the constitution of the Kingdom of 
God. 

“The faith that unites must not only have a 
certain spirit but a certain content; and when any 
one says that he has launched himself into the middle 
of a stormy sea and may never see land. A uniting 
faith must have a faith in God that answers the ul- 
timate questions of the human spirit. Despite the 
present preoccupation of men on the question as to 
whether we can make this a Christian world, the deeper 
question upon which all else rests is: Is the universe 
Christian? The attempt to make a God out of 
human ideals and aspirations and to worship and 
obey that God as the highest good, while stoically 
admitting that the universe, nature, cares nothing 
for such ideals, grinds impersonally on, owing no 
allegiance to any such God, has often been made, 
and has again in recent years found brilliant literary 
expression in Wells’ ‘God, the Invisible King,’ Ber- 
trand Russell’s ‘Religion of a Free Man,’ and Santa- 
yana’s ‘Reason in Religion.’ There is a tremendous 
appeal in these books because they do embody so pro- 
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found a religious truth: a man is not religious unless 
he is ready to serve his ideals, as Job his God, for 
nought, unless he can stand before them and say, 
‘Though they slay me, yet will I trust them.’ Never- 
theless, the profounder question behind this can not 
go unanswered in a faith that is to unite mankind. 
If that faith is to be Christianity in any form it may 
rightly treat questions like that of the virgin birth as 
irrelevant, but it must treat as fundamental the 
question whether the revelation of God in Christ has 
a cosmic as well as a human meaning. 

“Tn the second place, a faith that is to unite must 
have an adequate doctrine of salvation. It must 
measure the perils human life is in and bring to it a 
gospel that has at least three dimensions: it must be 
deep enough to deal with our spiritual exhaustion, 
wide enough to take in the entire life of humanity, 
a social gospel, and it must have perspective enough 
to light up man’s future not only upon earth but 
beyond death. 

“Finally, a faith that unites men will be self 
critical in its method. Christianity has suffered, 
as Judaism has, from an uncritical exaltation of the 
Old Testament. Both have confused the pure and 
mighty stream of developing revelation, or, as Pro- 
fessor Lake would eall it, spiritual discovery, with 
the accidents of Jewish history. But the critical 
process is leading Jewish scholars to the eternal heart 
of Judaism, as, we venture to think, the critical process 
is leading Christian scholars to the eternal heart of 
Christianity. 

“Tt is in some such way, surely, that we are 
going to come at last to the faith that will unite man- 
kind. And it is because Unitarianism has had more 
than its share of leaders in this direction that it is 
making its own great contribution to the noblest and 
greatest quest of the human spirit.” 

The final address on the program was that of 
Bishop Anderson, not only one of the high officials 
of the Methodist Church, but one of the outstanding 
religious leaders in America to-day. Bishop Ander- 
son said in part: 

“As a Methodist I feel very much at home in 
this atmosphere. Contrary to the thought of some, 
I wish to give it modestly as my deliberate judgment 
that there has been no broader movement in the 
Christian centuries than the movement known as 
Methodism. John Wesley even in his time threw 
down the gauntlet for a liberal interpretation of the 
Christian Revelation. He it was who said, ‘I desire 
a league offensive and defensive with every soldier of 
Jesus Christ.’ ‘As Methodists we think and let think. 
If thy heart be right with mine as mine is with thine, 
then give me thy hand.’ It is a noteworthy his- 
torical fact that he organized the societies of early 
Methodism without requiring the test of any doctrinal 
standard. To take that attitude in the day of Wesley 
was entirely different from taking that attitude in a 
day like this. We have come to the time when for a 
man to be bigoted is for him to be belated. It is too 
late in the day for one to be narrow, provincial, sec- 
tional, or sectarian, but in that day it was entirely 
different, and when I think of the broad spirit of 
John Wesley in that day long gone by as manifested 
by these utterances I am bound to yield him unlimited 
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admiration. He banked everything on conduct, 
on character. That certainly should approve itself 
to a company of Unitarians such as this. With his 
forward-looking intellectual and widely sympathetic 
attitude he also put tremendous emphasis upon the 
heart-life. It was a great day not only in his life but 
in the life of Protestantism, when in Aldersgate Street, 
London, John Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed. 
The warming of the heart of John Wesley by the spirit 
of God has changed the religious climate of continents 
and of the world. 

“Methodism has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion toward the ideals which we are considering here 
to-night in the realization of what may be called 
‘the suffused spirit of brotherhood among Christian 
people.’ Dr. Eliot, who sits at my right, character- 
ized this fact a moment ago in these words, ‘Metho- 
dism has been like a flood of the water of life over an 
arid plain.’ I thank Dr. Eliot for that. It is an im- 
pressive formulation of a great truth. 

“Now much of the controversy between the 
various religious bodies in the past has come out of 
metaphysical discussions and disquisitions. Weshould 
all be grateful that we have passed the day of meta- 
physics and have progressed to the period of practical 
Christianity; that we are living face to face to-day 
with the vision of the Kingdom of God. Any minis- 
ter should be grateful if in his early life he catches 
the vision of the kingdom and then with diligent 
study cultivates that vision as the years go by. So 
long as we live in a realm of theological discussion 
and controversy we are likely to emphasize our points 
of difference, but when we catch the vision of the 
kingdom we see that Christianity does not consist 
of dogmas and intellectual dialectics, but, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson put it, ‘Christianity is a practical 
affair. It is the obligation to do well.’, That is the 
outstanding fact being emphasized to-day. The 
kingdom is larger than any branch of the church, 
larger than all the branches of the church put to- 
gether, for the movement of the spirit of God is in 
larger circles than human thought and human con- 
ception and human organization. It is as wide as the 
needs of humanity and as deep as the heart of 
God. 

“Now upon this basis we may well talk about 
‘the faith which unites.’ Notice, please, the verb is 
in the present tense. Many people talk about the 
kingdom and the unity of Christian forces as though 
it was an affair of the future. It is an affair of the 
present. The only sort of union that counts for any- 
thing is the union of the spirit of purpose, of co- 
operation for great moral and spiritual ends. In that 
respect we are one here and now. Let us thank God 
that it is so. This desire for the closer union of 
forces is a movement in the right direction and fraught 
with possibilities of great good. But we must look 
not only to the outward form of organization, we 
must look .to the quality of the religion which we 
propose to perpetuate through the coming years. 

“A present day scientist of wide reputation has 
recently said: “The worship of God is not a rule 
of safety. It is an adventure of the spirit, a flight 
after the unattainable. The death of religion comes 
with the repression of the high hope of adventure.’ 
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The church of this day needs nothing more than the 
spirit of adventure. The early church was an as- 
semblage of heroic souls bound together by a great 
adventure, and this spirit was begotten by Jesus of 
Nazareth, the founder of the church of that age 
and the leader of the church of all ages. He made the 
greatest adventure of history. His adventure took 
two directions, one direction God-ward, and the 
other man-ward. 

“T am not considering now the metaphysical 
relation of Christ to the Father. That is a mystery 
which human thought can never hope to penetrate. 
But whatever may be said about that, I call your 
attention to the fact that Christ is the impersonation 
of everything which could be desired as an expres- 
sion of the character and spirit of God. What a 
great day it was in human destiny when the disciples 
came, asking him to teach them to pray, and when he 
said ‘When ye pray, say, Our Father.’ If he had never 
uttered any other words than those he would have 
taught humanity more about God than all teachers 
in human history. There is nothing which the human 
heart can desire in the character of God which is not 
contained in that revelation. There is nothing which 
the nations need to-day and throughout the future 
which is not fully contained in that revelation. 

“In the days of our childhood our father was to 
usasaGod. As the years unfolded we found that he 
possessed the limitations which belong to human life, 
but the Fatherhood of God as taught by Christ is a 
Fatherhood of infinite wisdom, of infinite good-will, 
of infinite interest, of infinite power, of infinite love. 
No dreams of prophets or of sages can surpass the 
conception. What an adventure Christ made into 
the very nature of the God-head; so that he became 
its veritable revelation in his own life and spirit and 
example and character. What we behold in Christ, 
that we believe God to be from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. 

“But he made a bold adventure also on the man- 
ward side. No vision of it could be more complete 
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than that given in the Apocalypse. Here the angel 
is seen weeping because no man was found ‘worthy to 
open the book, and to loose the seals thereof.’ ‘Weep 
not, behold, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root 
of David, hath prevailed to open the book, and to 
loose the seven seals thereof.” What an adventure! 
The adventure of saving the human race by bringing 
to it the life which isin God. The church needs that 
adventure tremendously to-day—the daring to know 
God and the confidence to believe that the grace which 
is in Him is adequate to the complete work of human 
redemption. 

“Jesus of Nazareth was the boldest of all teachers. 
When a lawyer came to him asking which was the 
greatest commandment, Jesus answered: ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first 
and greatest commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
While that came from the Old Dispensation, it had 
always been a dead letter. Jesus Christ, by an ad- 
venture of faith, made it a living fact. 

“Christianity makes its way by this two-fold love 
—love towards God and love towards man. We 
ean not afford to cultivate either one of these two 
commandments to the neglect of the other. If we 
put all emphasis upon the first we will grow remote 
and introspective and out of sympathy with life as 
it is. If we put exclusive emphasis upon the second, 
then we become mere humanitarians and our life is 
shallow and narrow. We need the inspiration of 
obedience to the first commandment that we may 
grow as practical servants to the fulfilment of the 
requirements of the second. A well-ordered life must 
hold these two commandments in noble poise and 
perfect balance, and what is true of the life of in- 
dividuals is true of the church in any of its branches 
or in its entirety. Only by such an adventure ag 
is brought before us in this high ideal of Christian 
life and service can we hope to meet the obligations 
of this day and become the true servants of God. 


Reactions of Our Readers 


LIVING IN A FOOL’S PARADISE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You may count me in as one of your constant readers who 
is impressed with the gravity of the situation, country-wide, to 
a large extent at least, regarding fundamentalism. With in- 
creasing force has this conviction come over me. In fact many 
years ago I went on record as expressing the belief that the vast 
majority of people had by no means become adjusted in their 
habits of thought to a really modern view of the world com- 
pelled by the scientific fact of evolution, for a concrete example. 
The church as a whole, I am fain to believe, has not even yet 
become adjusted fully to the Copernican idea of the universe. 
What we may call “bibliolatry”’ is the ingrained obstacle to clear 
thinking as far as the mass is concerned. 

I have attended ministers’ meetings of an interdenomina- 
tional character where the favorable mention of even the mild 
“higher criticism” of a George Adam Smith has aroused op- 
position. I can mention a ministers’ association in New Eng- 
land where a “fundamentalist” brother would have had your 
correspondent and a liberal friend of his driven out of its mem- 
bership if the great majority had been willing to uphold him. 

The coming years are going to witness the most determined, 


best organized, and most widely spread movement to choke out 
the modernist “‘heresy”’in the United States. This endeavor by 
legislative action, remembering, readers of the Leader, that the 
“fundamentalists” have the majority of votes in the land. 

The complacency of some of cur New England members of 
the liberal churches is due for a distinct shock. This assertion 
is expressed in the declarative sense as my belief in the matter, 
not in any bumptious manner, I hope. Those of us who have 
long accepted and become adjusted to the broader, and, as we 
believe, the really most spiritual, view of the Scriptures, have 
been living in a fools’ paradise, I fear, when thinking that the 
painstaking, thorough, reverent scholars of the Scriptures, 
with their study after the facts concerning the nature of the 
books in the Bible, have won their case in the court of last 
appeal, the many Babbitts (intellectually speaking) of our 
American churches. 

The Reformation under Luther did not fully reform, in- 
deed could not at that period. The new Reformation in our 
day is to give us a rational basis, or a more rational, in Christian 
theology. This outcome means a Bible becoming a real book 
of religion, not a book of mere proof texts to bolster every kind 
of eschatological sleight-of-hand hocus-pocus that ever befogged 
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the puzzled mind of many a man and woman unacquainted 
with modern (reverent) criticism. 
George L. Mason. 
South Woodstock, Vi. 


Sse: 


“THE SECOND SOCIETY OF UNIVERSALISTS IN BOSTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

There appears a letter in the issue of your paper, under 
date of Dec. 19, 1925, the purport of which would appear on the 
surface to be to make some technical corrections of dates in 
an article reprinted in the Leader from the Bosion Transcript, 
but the real reason is revealed in the closing paragraph of said 
letter, in which the writer claims to be a bona-jide proprietor in 
the corporation of the Second Society of Universalists in the 
Town of Boston, and one of the owners of its property. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Second 
Society of Universalists in the Town of Boston, held in the parish 
house of the society, on the evening of Jan. 5, 1925, it was unani- 
mously voted that a committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Rob- 
lin, minister, and A. A. Gleason, Esq., of the standing committee, 
be appointed to make correction of the misstatements in the 
closing paragraph of a letter alluding to this society as of the 
date Dec. 19, 1925, appearing in the Universalist Leader. 

The undersigned committee would respectfully request you 
to print the following facts: 

First: At a meeting of said society, held on Jan. 18, 1920, 
the pew-proprietor system was abandoned by the Second So- 


ciety of Universalists and the parish placed on a congregational 
basis. The action of the parish was unanimous and the new plan 
went into effect on Feb. 1, 1920. 

Second: The writer of the paragraph referred to above 


~ was made aware of this action at the time and is wholly without 


excuse for asserting that he is a proprietor at the present time. 
In fact, there have been no proprietors in the society for nearly 
five years. The writer also states that he owns the property of 
the society, which consists of the Church of the Redemption and 
some 12,000 feet of land on Columbus Avenue. 

We, the duly appointed committee of the Second Society, 
would state that the writer of paragraph under criticism does 
not own an atom of the property of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists or the Church of the Redemption. 

In correcting these glaring and wilful errors you will be 
deing a favor to the church and parish we represent. 

Very truly yours, 
S. H. Roblin, 
Minister. 
A. A. Gleason, 
Member of the Standing Commitiee. 


I, Edward Q. Brackett, clerk of the Second Scciety of Uni- 
versalists in the Town of Boston, do hereby certify that above 
letter was unanimously approved by the standing committee 
at special meeting held on Jan. 8, 1926. 

Attest: 

A true copy. 


Edward Q. Brackett, 
Clerk. 


Illinois Universalist Ministers’ Meeting 
J. M. Tilden 


The Executive Committee of the Illinois Universalist 
Convention invited Dr. John Smith Lowe, General Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church, and all of the llinois minis- 
ters to a conference at the Hamilton Club, Tuesday, Jan. 12, 1926. 

The following ministers were present at the various meet- 
ings of the very full program that was offered: Dr. John Smith 
Lowe of Boston, Dr. L. B. Fisher, Redeemer Church, Chicago, 
Dr. and Mrs. L. Ward Brigham, St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, 
Dr. D. T. Denman, Oak Park, Llewelyn Owens, Sycamore, 
M. G. Linton, Marseilles, Dr. B. G. Carpenter, Peoria, Thomas 
Chapman, Hutsonville, C. A. Polson, Hoopeston, Mr. and Mrs. 
P. A. Allen, Galesburg, Prefessor W. F. Fadner, Avon and 
Abingdon, Clark Thomas, Macomb, Harold Lumsden, Sharpsburg 
-and Stockton, Ray D. Cranmer, Urbana, Dr. George W. Ailli- 
son, North Shore Church, Chicago, Almira Cheney, Clinton 
and Litchfield, W. D. Harrington, Ashley, Lambert Case, Ryder 
Divinity School, Walter McPeek, Ryder Divinity School, 
‘Helen Line, Joliet. The entire executive board was also present. 

The guests were invited to lunch in the college room of 
the Hamilton Club. After lunch President Tilney introduced 
the various speakers of the following program, which he had 
arranged. 

Dr. D. T. Denman’s subject was ‘‘The Religious Needs 
of the Church.” He spoke of the real opportunity of liberal 
thought. A bread-minded, sympathetic and human denomina- 
tionalism is the one that will become successful. Make men 
believe, then make them feel their belief. Their coming to 
church must be supplemented by fellowship. Psychologically 
make your hearers believe “it is the thing to do.” Every one 
wants to do the thing that is the thing todo. Get the people 
to come to church, then love them, after you get them. Take 
eare of them after they come. 

Dr. L. W. Brigham spoke on “The Minister and His Trus- 
tees.” Trustees, after all, are merely men and only human. 
The work is co-operative—neither the work of the minister nor 
the work of the trustee, but a work of co-operation with a com- 
mon purpose. Foster the idea of an economic administration. 
‘We must remember that the trustee is a successful business 


man and should conduct the church business accordingly. It 
is a moral, religious organization and requires a religious ad- 
ministration. Therefore, it is the minister’s duty to educate the 
trustee. Do not open yourself to dogmatic criticism. Suppress 
your cherished ideas until the opportunity presents itself either 
for you to offer them as suggestions or for the suggestion to come 
from the trustees. Be persistent rather than insistent. 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter, speaking on “The Minister and the 
Convention,” said: I am very grateful for fellowship so neces- 
sary in the life of the preacher. I am grateful also for the op- 
portunity of following the excellent leadership of President 
Tilney. Church membership is a thing that must be gone after 
both personally and by well instructed, consecrated committees. 
One can not wait for people to invite themselves to member- 
ship. 

Dr. Lowe’s subject was “Church Administration and Organ- 
ization.”” The denomination is making an effort to sell to the 
church the idea of the importance of organization. It is endeavor- 
ing to give a distinct service. A fine booklet on “Organizaticn 
and Administration of the Universalist Church” has just been 
published. It is full of good information and instruction con- 
cerning this important work. The laymen’s committee are 
giving this service for two purposes. First, that the churches 
may profit by the broad experience of the authors. Second, that 
ministers and parishes may recognize the interest that the de- 
nomination is taking in them. Personnel is the all-important 
element in any organization. The importance of personnel can 
not be stressed too hard when church workers are appointed. 
No matter how big or how powerful an automobile, without 
a spark plug it is no better than a Ford. The better the tools the 
better the results. Church life is dependent upon new life, 
hence important suggestions concerning the non re-election of 
trustees. The denomination is trying to take on other burdens 
just as important as this, so as to not impair the minister, the 
church, or the individual member of the parish. 

J. M. Tilden’s talk on “Church Publicity’ was a short 
resume of Walter Dill Scott’s book on advertising, in which he 
stressed the mental reaction in the process of successful advertis- 
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ing. Three distinct steps must ke fcllowed: First, attention. 
Second, desire. Third, action. The successful advertisement, 
whether written, printed, or spoken, must have these three 
attributes. The advertisement first attracts attention, second, 
it must cause desire, and third, it must impel action. 

Dr. L. B. Fisher, speaking on “Church Unity,” described 
delightfully the changing world. Inasmuch as the modern 
world is so different from the world of a few years ago the unity 
of purpose or success anywhere can be had only by adapting 
ourselves to new conditions. One surely can not build a church 
to-day under the laws of yesterday. Seek the laws and prac- 
tises of to-day and adapt them to to-day’s problems. Church 
unity is great, but don’t quit the job, waiting for unity to come. 
I am for unity, but not a unity which destroys self-expression, 
personality, and individual liberties. Individual responsibility 
is the solution of all our problems. Let’s have church unity 
without destroying the all-important law of variation. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham spoke on “New Material for the 
Ministry.” This is a real heart problem of all denominations. 
The Ryder Divinity School problem belongs to each and every 
minister of the Mid-West. We want more churches in Lllincis. 
The only way to get them is to get the ministers. The Western 
field can not be adequately manned by a preacher of entirely 
Eastern preparation. Are we so devoid of religious conscience 
and manhood that we can not inspire ministerial material? The 


best way to get new ministers is to take good care of those 
we have. There are four definite appeals to be made: First, by 
an appeal through the environment of youth; second, by a direct 
appeal to youth itself; third, the all-important appeal! through 
the parent; fourth, the church and Sunday school appeal. This 
latter one is taken care of by cc-operation between the minister, 
the Sunday school superintendent, and the Sunday school 
teacher. 

A period for discussion was allowed by the chairman, after 
which President Tilney made the following requests: ‘“‘Will each 
minister, trustee, and visitor, who has listened to the fine ad- 
dresses, write me concerning this meeting, ifs reaction upon him 
and the benefits derived from the program?” ‘‘Will each church 
publishing a bulletin put my name on the mailing list?” (Note: 
His address is S. D. Tilney, 108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago.) 

After an hour’s recreation the visitors enjoyed a dinner 
given in one of the dining rooms of the Hamilton Club. This 
proved to be a fine social event, giving an opportunity for visit- 
ing and exchanging of thoughts. After the dinner and short 
talks by President Tilney, Treasurer Kerr, and General Super- 
intendent Lowe, the visitors witnessed a performance of ‘The 
Student Prince” at the Great Northern Theater. 

Expressions were numerous concerning the success of the 
meeting, so full of fellowship, friendship, and matters of vital 
interest. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


A very successful meeting of the Boston Ministers was 
held on Monday, Jan. 18. The Rev. Otto S. Raspe, president, 
presided and the speaker was Mr. Payson Smith, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of Massachusetts. The following 
were in attendance: Messrs. Lewis, Brush, Attwood, Bissell, 
Titus, Stevens, Ayres, Spear, “Patterson, Marvin, Leighton, 
Lobdell, Nichols, Ball, Pennoyer, Torsleff, Hadley, Marshall, 
Vossema, F. W. Perkins, Walker, Coons, Polk; Miss Earle, Miss 
Rice, Miss MacDonald, Mrs. Ball and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Smith said in part: 

“T am going to start by making a dogmatic statement, be- 
cause so many are being made on the other side to-day, that the 
public school organization is not an unmoral, immoral, or god- 
less institution, for the public school is an active force for moral- 
ity and good conduct. Some well-meaning people feel that the 
schools ought to te closed for a certain number of hours each 
week so that the children may receive at their homes religious 
education. That rests upon the assumption that they should be 
instructed in the tenets of a particular faith. I think that move- 
ment has in it the disruption of our American schoc] system as 
such. For if it is a fact that boys and girls should have this 
form of religious instruction, of course it is clear that in all 
communities there would be a large proportion of youth outside 
of the school who would not receive it. If it is necessary to teach 
morality as such to the boys and girls then we should do it in a 
100 per cent way and say with our Catholic and Lutheran friends 
that it must be coincident with secular instruction. 

“What we are after is this: that we shall have continuously a 
better conduct of the individual and a better conduct of society 
as a whole. It was Voltaire who said that the Quakers as- 
tonished all Christendom by behaving like Christians. I think 


_ we want to be sure that we have a moral code which is effective 


and which is translated into action. We agree that in all human 
affairs it is necessary to rely upon those wise leaders and those 
seers who interpret morality to the people so they can under- 
stand, and who establish for humankind codes of action. But 
these codes have to be constantly translated in terms of chang- 
ing social conditions, and codes of conduct quite satisfactory in a 
savage or primitive state might not be at all satisfactory to 
deal with conditions in a more intricate and complex state. 

“The point I want to make is this: In the training of our 
youth we have to consider the conditions of life in which they 


live. We have to consider their environment, the things they 
will be called upon to do, the lives they will lead, the civiliza- 
tion of which they are to be part. Therein lies the great prob- 
lem in all institutions—home, church, community, industry, 
and education. How shall we prepare, how shall we get ready 
these boys and girls to live in this vastly complicated age? 
How are the schools helping to face that problem and to solve 
it? I believe this matter of instructing youth for the responsi- 
bilities of life is the work of a great co-partnership between 
church and industry and school, and I like especially to think 
that the home is one of the most important agencies of all. 

“The situation is one of adjustment. That home is the 
happiest which has achieved the nicest adjustment of all to the 
home. That community is the happiest that has accomplished 
to the greatest extent this problem of the adjustment of the 
individual to the group. And this adjustment is much more dif- 
ficult when things are changing rapidly, as they are to-day, than 
when things are settled. What is the reason for this intricate 
civilization that we have got? It began with the invention of 
machinery, and the factory system, without which our modern 
civilization would be impossible. We have had the rapid ex- 
tension of the means of communication, the invention of the 
telephone and the telegraph and the wireless; we have the 
moving picture film, one of the reasons for the extension of 
crime and wrong-doing; we have the automobile, with its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. With it all, I think it is a fact that 
an eighteen-year-old boy to-day has forty chances to do wrong 
and to obscure and hide and conceal from his elders than we had 
as youngsters. I very often say that that person in any com- 
munity most to be pitied is an eighteen-year-old boy trying to 
find his job and how to do the work of that job. An employ- 
ment manager told me not long ago that in normal times ten 
thousand young men between seventeen and twenty-five are 
discontented and unhappy, not fitting in, because they don’t 
know what they want to do and there is nobody to tell them. 

“There is one fundamental fact which you Universalist 
ministers ought never to lose sight of, and that is that liberal 
churchmen and liberal people in every line have produced this 
condition, this breakdown of the power of external authority. 
Time was when we listened to the voice of authority, ours not 
to question or discuss it. Now one has not only to be an obedi- 
ent citizen but also an intelligent citizen—and it is a good deal 
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easier to be obedient, hard as that is, than to be intelligent 
In other words, while we are complicating life so much we are 
more and more putting the matter upon the individual to choose. 

‘What is the relation of education to all this? It is the 
business of education to do these things: to help boys and girls 
see the truth, to be keen for more truth, to make people cour- 
ageous in facing fact even though that fact is to them individually 
unwelcome, and to help people make application of truth and 
principle to all the problems of life. All those things are involved 
in the educational problem, and I can say to you with a great 
deal of hope and confidence that our schools have improved 
enormously in the last decade in doing just those things. There 
is a period of reaction just now, when people are saying every- 
thing must be classified and codified. But on the whole boys 
and girls are being led to face facts as they are, to see that they 
must keep their minds always alert and courageous, and es- 
pecially that they must not be content with knowledge but with 
the application of it. Not knowledge but its application is 
power. 

“Tn closing: If there is a defect in our program of education 
in church or home or school or anywhere, if there is a defect, it 
is in our not teaching the code as we understand it as effectively 
and thoroughly as we should. I believe in teaching the code. 
I believe in following the guides and seers who are able to see 
a little farther than the rest of us. I think the code cf conduct 
ought to be taught so that the child will understand that that 
is right and that is wrong. And the code must be checked up to 
its modern application, with the fundamental principles re- 
maining sound.” 

We wish we had space to print the volley of questions that 
followed. It was evident that the assembled group could have 
stayed and listened to the answers for another hour. 

“What part,’ asked Mr. Nichols of Salem, “do and can 
the moving pictures play in the public school?” 

“T think,” answered Mr. Smith, “that the educational 
value of the film is likely to be considerably overrated. It is 
enormously expensive to produce films, though Yale is dcing it 
in the field of history. Also, so many educational films you can 
secure are put out by great industries, as the raisin growers of 
California, for business and propaganda. The biggest reason 
is that gocd films are not available.” 

Mr. Pennoyer rose to ask: ““Wouldn’t it be possible to put 
a course of study of morality as such into the schools?” 

The answer came: “I think it is better not to set up some- 
thing which is separate but rather to regard conduct as being 
related to all activities. An admirable program of character 
education does not call for any extra time or set up a new sub- 
ject, but undertakes to stress that aspect in all subjects, for 
there you have the children in relation to the normal responsi- 
bilities of life.” 

Dr. Perkins told an amusing story of a teacher giving in- 
struction in grammar and making appalling slips of the tongue 
herself. “How, really,’ he asked, “is that sort of thing to be 
overcome?” 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Smith, “the fact is that teaching as a pro- 
fession has been built up within seventy-five years, and our 
teachers are recruited from human material who make errors 
of that kind. The hopeful thing about it is that the language of 
the teacher very likely averages on the whole higher than that 
of most other groups.” 

“T find as I go about,” said Dr. Marshall, “a good many 
thoughtful and intelligent people expressing a growing revolt 
against the high cost of the schools, and a reluctance to pay 
taxes, due to the idea that the schools are largely dominated 
by the colleges, that a wholly disproportionate amount is spent 
in the public school preparing for higher education rather than 
for character training fcr the majority of children not going to 
college. 

“You will find in secondary schools, of course,’ answered 
Mr. Smith, “that theme running throughout, but to say that 
that dominates I should say is not true. In Boston, for instance, 
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the commercial schools are more than one-half. As for the high 
cost of educaticn, that feeling grows partly out of our natural 
reluctance to pay taxes, and partly from some conscious or_sub- 
conscious or unconscious propaganda against publie education, 
which latter I am not charging to any one group. In this present 
period of adjustment, the friends of reaction are looking for 
every hold they can to keep public education from going too far. 
There is a group of people who hold that there are a great many 
boys and girls between fourteen and sixteen who, in the light of 
our army tests during the war, are not worth educating.” 

This led to ancther and final question: Even if that theory 
is wrong, it is argued that some industries of our state need 
ignorant labor. 

“Then,” said Mr. Smith firmly, “if there is any industry 
in Massachusetts that depends for its survival upon the enforced 
ignerance of its workers, that industry had better go whereso-. 
ever there is a welcome for it!” 

* = ~ 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Two Coins 


The little son of the daughter of Keturah, who is named for 
me, spake unto me on the morning of the Sabbath, saying, 
Grandpa, wilt thou loan me a Penny? 

And I said, I will even give one unto thee. 

But he said, Nay, on the morrow I will work for thee to the 
value of a Penny. 

And I knew that that was better than the gift. 

And he drew from his pocket a Nickel. And he took the 
Penny that I gave unto him, and he looked at the two coins in his 
hand, and he put them both in his pocket and jingled them. 

And I inquired of him his System of Finance. 

And he said, I go to Sunday School, and I there give a 
Nickel. ; 

And I said, Thou didst already have a Nickel. 

And he said, Yea, but I like to have some Money left. 
Moreover, I like to take out my Money, and Sort it Over, and 
select the Coin that I shall give, and put the rest back in my 
Pocket. 

And I inquired, saying, How would it do to have Two Pence 
beside the Nickel? 

And he said, Nay, for that would be a Needless Responsi- 
bility. If I have Money left over after I have given, that is 
enough. I should feel no richer if I had more. and I might lose 
some of it. 

So he went to Sunday School, and when the Basket was 
passed, he took out his Two Coins, and thoughtfully selected the 
Nickel, and put it in the Basket, and returned the Copper coin 
to his pocket and came home happy and content. 

And I considered his System, and I said, He is a Wise 
Fimancier, and he is not likely ever to suffer want. He provid- 
eth for his Expenditure and a Margin, and he careth not for 
Needless hoarding. Yea, he giveth his Larger Coin, and cometh 
back Happy and Whistling because he still is Rich. 

And I would that other and older men would learn his. 
method. For many of them give the Smaller Coin and are poor 
in the super-abundance of what they have left. For it is that 
which a man giveth that he really hath, and what one spendeth 
gladly for love’s sake is that which maketh him rich. 
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WE LEARN SOMETHING 


The December number of Woman's Home Companion: 
carries an article by Rev. Joseph Fort Newton on “‘My Idea of 
God.” It is a very wonderful article, written by a master mind. 
We advise all our readers to read it. 

In a brief biographical sketch we note the following refer-- 
ence to Dr. Newton’s pastorate in New York: “Dr. Newton has: 
been minister of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New Yerk 
(Baptist), since his return until September, 1925.” 

We always had the impression that the Church of the Divine- 
Paternity was a Universalist church—Ohio Universalist. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
To Join or Not to Join? 

The World Court. By Antonio S. de 
Bustamente. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 
The United States Senate and the Inter- 
© national Court. By Frances Kellor 


f a and Antonia Hatvany. Thomas Seltzer. 
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_ By the time this review is published the 
United States may be a member of the 
World Court, but whether we have joined 
or not, it will be wise for citizens to under- 
stand what the Court is and what it may 
be expected to do. The two books for 
review give 2 thorough account of the 
workings of the Court. M-.de Bustamente, 
who is himself a judge on the Court, seeks 
to explain in fair and moderate terms the 
origin, purpose, and function of the Court. 
The authors of “The Senate and the 
Court” discuss the Court in the light of 
American participation. 

A detailed account of the historical 
antecedents of the Court, of the theories 
and projects of statesmen and writers, 
and of collective proposals for a court, 
introduce the reader to the subject. M. 
de Bustamente then turns his attention 
to the Hague Peace Conferences, pausing 
also for a brief reference to the Central 
Ametican -Court of Justice. He then 
turns to the Paris Conference and the 
Treaty of Versailles, which paved the 
way for the Court, and to the adoption 
of the statute on which the Court is 
based. ‘There follows a full description 
of the method of electing judges, their 
rights and their duties. Several chapters 
are devoted to the working of the Court, 
with particular emphasis on its jurisdic- 
tion. Concluding chapters cover the 
question of sanctions, the matter of ad- 
yisory function, and the actual eases thus 
far handled by the Court. 

In de Bustamente’s book there is far 
less special pleading than one finds, for 
example, in the writings of Manley Hud- 
son. De Bustamente has sought to be 
perfectly fair. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that he has written, despite his Cuban 
origin and citizenship, from the point of 
view of Europe. Moreover, he writes as 
a supporter of the League of Nations, 
frankly admitting that the Court is an 
integral part of the League. He does not 
seem to find much force in the objections 
of certain Senators, and he appears quite 
confident that the United States will 
jom the Court. He declares that the 
United States has decided against the 
League, and yet it sometimes appears 
as if he, in common with many supporters 
of the Court in this country, expected the 
Court to be a step into the League. 

De Bustamente has, of course, all the 
advantages of close familiarity with the 
Court and its machinery. Yet the re- 
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viewer wonders if “The Senate and the 
Court” is not the more valuable of the 
two books. By its thorough criticism of 
the Court, it forces the reader, however 
favorable or however opposed to the Court, 
to examine his premises and the logic of 
his reasoning. The authors investigate 
with care the powers of the Court and its 
relation to the League. Some of the ques- 
tions they raise may be unimportant, but 
the reader may be sure that nothing sig- 
nificant has been omitted. 

The method of procedure is to present 
the machinery and functions of the 
Court, pointing out, step by step, such 
difficulties as there may be. Thus we are 
introduced te the question of the fmancial 
support of the Court, the question of the 
election of judges, and the question of 
jurisdiction. The authors devote 2 chap- 
ter to the advisory opinions of the Court, 
following it with 2 chapter on advisory 
opinions in the United States. In d= 
cussing the competence of the Court with 
regard to war, they point out that it has 
far less power to prevent war than has 
the Council of the League- 

“The Senate and the Court” discusses 
in its closing chapters the whole matter 
of reservations, criticizmg in deiail the 
Harding-Hughes. the Ledge, and the 
Pepper proposals. Finally the authors 
suggest reservations of their own, stating 
the terms of adherence much as in the 
Harding-Hughes reservations, but further 
providing that adherence shall take place 
only when the Court has fiseal autonomy 
and with the understanding that the 
United States “assumes no obligations 
under the Covenant and will, therefore, 
not participate in the election of judges. 
nor in the execution of sanctions, nor 
jin any adminisirative function with 
respect to the Court, now performed by 
the League of Nations.” 

The Kellor-Hatvany proposal goes far- 
ther than any other n guaranteeing the 
separation of Court and League so far 
as the United States is concerned. That 
separation is essential in view of the 
recognized policy of this county toward 
the League. If we are not going to jo 
the League, we assuredly do not want to 
be tied up with it. The Harding-Hughes 
reservations, with their insistence that 
the United States shall participate in the 


Court is in any case so closely linked with 
the League that any nation belonging to 
the Court and not to the League will be 
exposed to a multitude of difficulties, and 
need all the guarantees it can get- 

In criticizing the Harding-Hughes res 
ervations the authors af “The Senate 
and the Court” point out that they make 
no provision for the progressive codifica- 
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tion of International lew or for the even- 
tual outlawry of war. Neither, sirangely 
enough, does the Kellor-Haivany proposal, 
and there is its chief weakness. Noihing 
is more discouraging to lovers of peace 
than the impotency of the Court. We can 
blame no one for hesitating to jeopardize 
in the smallest way the future of the United 
States for the sake of so feeble an Insirv- 
ment. The proposal evolved last Jume ty 
leaders of the peace movements mm tle 
United States and strongly supported ty 
Charles Clayton Morrison of the Christicn 
Century registers its superiority om pre- 
cisely that score. Tt challenges us io risk 
something for the seke of gammg some- 
thing. To enter the World Court om any 
other basis seems to us dangerous if there 
are not strong reservations and fuiile if 
there are. 
= = 
Leaves from a War Diary 

By James G. Harbord. Dodd, Mead 

and Company. 35.00. 

Generel Harbord from May, 1917, to 
May, 1918, wes Chief of Stafi for the 
American Expeditionary Foree. Durimg 
June and July he commanded the Marine 
Brigade near Chateau-Thiery, and in 
the Seissons offensive he wes in charge 
of the Second Division. From ihe end of 
July until long after the sening of ihe 
Armistice he wes in charge of the Service 
of Supply, and wes thereafter again made 
Chief of Staff. The diary begins with 
the embarkation and ends with Armistice 
Day. 

Harbord saw the wer. His sssociaiicn 
with Pershing In the first year aiter 
America entered the conflict gave him 
the opportunity to see the organization 
of the American Expeditionary Force im 
all its ramifications; and his appomtment 
to active service just at the time that 
the American offensive wes beginning 
put him im the center of the fighting. We 
doubt if any officer other than Pershing 
himself was im 2 position to study the 
war so cosely as Harbord, and even 
Pershing did not have Harbord’s experi- 
ence on the front Imes. 

One expects much fram the book. And 
one finds 2 charmingly written account 
of personal impressions. One picks up 
quite a bit about French architecture, 
a Hitle about French character, a fair- 
to-middling idea of General Pershing, 
and 2 considerable quantity of miscel- 
lenecous information. Of the war one 
learns little. Harbord reveals that the 
American Government was grossly inei- 
ficient in the conduct of the war. He 
expresses his impatience at the incom- 
petence af the Washington authorities 
and the stupidity of the civilian visitors 
to France. He says that Pershing 5 a 
great general, Dawes a fine fellow, and 
Baker 2 firsi-cless after-dinner speaker. 
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But we had suspected most of this before. 

The book is interesting. Thanks to 
Harbord’s skill as a writer we recapture 
a little something of the war mood, thrill 
onee more over the reception accorded 
the American soldiers in France and the 
celebration of the armistice. Because 
he is a professional soldier Harbord in- 
fiicts on us very little of the war for de- 
mocracy stuff, and that little seems to 
be sincere. He tells mesily of his various 
duties and what they involved, with 
considerable emphasis on the personal 
interest side, his impressions of statesmen 
and generals or his sensations in automo- 
bile or airplane. The fact that Harbord 
is a professional soldier gives the book an 
impersonal touch. The fact that he is a 
cultivated and intelligent man gives it 
humor and appeal. Of war’s supposed 
glories and horrors he says litile. Of the 
business of war and the diversions of a 
warrior he says considerable. The book 
is interesting—and that is just about all. 

= = 

The Senate and the League of Nations 
By Henry Cabot Ledge. Charles Serib- 

ner’sSons. 34.00. 

We come rather late to our review of 
this book, but for all reviewers the edge 
was taken off by the newspaper publicity 
which greeted its publication. The book 
is plainly and simply an attack on Wilson. 
Its thesis is that Wilson’s sole motive in 
all his actions was personal ambition 
and vanity. Mr. Lodge all but exhausted 
the English language, of which he was 
@ master, in describing the consummate 
egotism of the late President. In the 
expression of his feelings on the subject he 
was perfectly frank, extremely bitter, 
and mere than a little nasty. 

As a contribution to pcst-war hisicry 
the book is vitiated by the authcr’s amaz- 
ing ignorances and biases. To the last 
he accepted the myth of German war- 
guilt. His partisanship toward England 
is dearly revealed in what he says about 
the blockade. He insists, im order to stick 
to his thesis that Wilson was weak and 
vacillating, that war was ceclared sud- 
denly. He wilfuliy misinierprets the 
meaning of the Harding election. His 
statements about Henry White have been 
publicly denied by that gentleman himself. 
Qn many counts the beok goes down as 
Inaccurate and unreliable. 

Of Lodge’s views on Wilson it is enough 
to say that they would be a Hittle more 
palatable if Lodge did not insist on every 
occasion that his own motives were of 
the purest. If there is any indication 
in the numter of times he Cenies any per- 
sonal feeling against Wilson, he must 
have had some difficulty convincing him- 
self on that score. Nothing could be 
more petty than his insistence that Wilson 
Was not a irue scholar because he made 
no classical allusions in his speeches. 

So far as the less admirable aspects 
of Wilson are concerned, Lodge makes 
a good case. Even the strongest adherent 


ef Wilson has been forced to acknowl- 
edge the feet of clay. But of Wilson’s 
virtues Lodge says nothing, though of 
Ledge’s virtues he says much. So far as 
the League itself is concerned, the book 
shows pretty clearly that Lodge was 
honestly willing to accept the League 
with reservations, and that the responsi- 
bility for the failure of the treaty lies 
chiefly at Wilson’s door. That was a 
point worth making. The pity of it is 
that Lodge did not confine himself to 
making that point, but wrote a bitter 
book that will inevitably bring him less 
praise then condemnation. 
= ~ 
Wanderings and Excursions 

By J. Ramsay MacDonald. The Bobbs- 

Merrill Company. $3.00. 

“The wanderlust is perhaps the most 
precious of all the troublesome appetites 
of the soul of man,” writes Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in the preface to “Wanderings 
and Excursions.*” He has journeyed far 
and wisely, and written of his journeyings 
well, so well that, if his political career 
had not been so great a boon to sorry 
times, one might wish that he had chosen 
literature as the field of his life’s endeavor. 
From his books on government readers 
learned that his style was lucidity it- 
self, but they could have not suspected 
the charm and brilliance that characterize 
“Wanderings and Excursions.” 

Whether he writes of South Africa or 
Scotland, Ramsay MacDonald reveals 
himself a keen observer and an ardent 
lover of nature, but obviously not South 
Africa nor Constantinepie nor Honolulu 
nor any cther spot on the face of the globe 
has for him the appeal of the mountains 
of his own north country. Since the 
essays, which were published in a variety 
of journals over a score of years, have been 
arranged according to geographical set- 
ting, we get the group en Scotland as a 
unity. They display MacDonald at his 
best: the insight, the deep emoiions, 
the rugged faith of the man. Scoitish 
scenes call forth all that is fimest in his 
style: ordered prose, vigor in description, 
loving care in the use of words. Something 
of the charm of Barrie, a touch of the 
glitter of Stevenson, illuminate these 
sketches of scenes and people in Scotland. 

England and Wales figure in the book, 
France and Italy, Asia and Africa, but 
ever with recurring reference to Scotland. 
There are sketches, too, of socialist lead- 
ers and international conferences, and one 
or two meditations on the future of the 
Independent Labor Party. Each essay 
has its merit, but it is the essays on Scot- 
land that we shall reread. They delight 
us, and while they delight us they give us 
understanding of the man who, with the 
possible exception of Mahatma Gandhi, 
is the greatest political and moral force 
of our day. But we would not dwell on 
that aspect of the book, for by so doing 
we might seem to offer utilitarian reasons 
for reading it. Read it, not because the 
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first Labor Prime Minister of Great Britain 

wrote it, but because it is one of the few 

distinguished volumes of essays of recent 

years, a satisfaction and a joy to peruse. 
= = 


The American Pulpit 
Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison, 

Editor of the Christian Century. The 

Macmillan Company. 

This volume is an outcome of the poll 
taken by the Christian Century last year 
of 90,000 Protestant ministers, 25,000 of 
whom voted to determine who were their 
twenty-five foremost colleagues. The 
men chosen were: Rey. Charles R. Brown, 
Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, Rev. Harry 


Emerson Fosdick, Rev. Charles W. Gil- 


key, Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson, Rev. William F. 
McDowell, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
Rey. Joseph Fort Newton, Rev. Frederick 
F. Shannon, Rev. William A. Sunday, 
Rev. George W.. Truett, Rev. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Rev. 
George A. Gordon, Rev. Lynn Harold 
Hough, Rev. Edwin H. Hughes, Rev. 
Francis J. McConnell, Rev. William P. 
Merrill, Rev. Mark A. Matthews, Rev. 
Merton S. Rice, Rev. John Timothy 
Stone, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Rev. Ernest 
F. Tittle, Rev. James I. Vance. 

The Christian Ceniury then secured 
from each man a._sermon which it published 
in a notable series. The Macmillan Com- 
pany now brings them together ina volume 
which is sold at $2.50. Each voter named 
ten men and 1,162 names were voted for. 

Dr. Morrison in his interesting foreword 
says this: 

“Not the least gratifying aspect of the 
adventure has been the unmistakable 
tokens of humility and surprise with which 
the result has been received by the chosen 
ones. Expressions of unpreparedness for 
so high an honor came in from every man. 
Those were accompanied by words of the 
utmost affection toward their brethren, 
words limpid with tenderness, ‘for the 
good-will of my brethren in our goodly, 
gracious ealling,’ as one letter expressed 
it. One says, “I only wish that I had 
been more serviceable to my brethren.’ 
Another can not see how his ‘little minis- 
try could have won a recognition in so 
general an expression; I endeavor only to 
be a preacher of the simplest gospel mes- 
sages and to use the little ability God has 
entrusted me with to declare the fact of . 
my faith and trust in Him and His great - 
cause.’ Another warns, facetiously, against 
publishing the sermons: ‘if you print the 
sermons the vote will be a mystery, opaque 
and heavy.’ Another who was reluctant 
to accept the dignity conferred upon him, 
points out that ‘the judgment day will 
show that a great many men of wider 
and more enduring influence were passed 
over by your voters. I imagine,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘that we shall discover then that 
some of the most powerful persons in the 
world were not very widely known among 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Jan. 31. Cambridge, Mass. 
Methuen; Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Minnesota. 


(First); 


_ Dr. Huntley: 


Brockton, Mass.; Headquarters. 


= ~ 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


One reason why our Massachusetts 
schools prosper is that they are looked 
after diligently and intelligently by a 
highly efficient State Association. The 
public hears little of this body, but, hav- 
ing oversight over at least a fifth of all 
our schools, it is exceedingly important 
Carl Hempel 
is its wide-awake president; Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain is its aggressive supervisor; 
other men and women of successful ex- 
perience are its officers. Meetings of its 
executive board are held monthly, on the 
first Mondays, and at many of them I am 
privileged to be a guest. I bear witness 
that there is always business on hand and 
that it is transacted with a business spirit. 
I make a bow to the Massachusetts lead- 
ers, thanking them for an unfailing cc- 
operation through which our entire church 
is blessed. 

For several reasons the prophets are 
expecting new parish houses, especially 
adapted for religious education, to be- 
come the vogue in our New England 
churches. One of those reasons is that 
some fine examples are being set. Somer- 
Providence, Woonsocket, Beston, 
Ariington—in all of these places dreams 
have come true. Out at Arlington the 
other night there was a “housewarming”’ 
that was aiso a heartwarming. Mr. 
Patterson, Mr. Cushing and their assc- 
ciates were radiant with the sense of <c- 
ecmplishment and the determination to 
press ferward. “Now we can have de- 
partmental services,” they said. “Now 
we can have our classes in separate rooms.” 
Representatives from other parishes who 
were present said, “Well, now we wiil 


‘ have to do it too, of course.”’ So the archi- 
' tects may as well sharpen their pencils. 


Emmanuel Church in Beston has an 
auxiliary building, the Lincsay Chapel, 


80 artistic in form and so exquisite in 


finish that lovers of the beautiful travel 
thousands of miles to see it. Every one 


* knows something about Emmantei Church, 
~ for it was (and is) the home ef the psy- 


chotherapy movement in which every 
one a few years ago was interested. And 
now there seems to be a new radicalism 


+ developing. For what purpose do yeu 
- \ suppose this rare and ccstly piece of 


architecture is being used? For a chil- 
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* THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY * 
= OFFERING = 
* When is it taken? = 
= Near Lincoln’s birthday. < 
* For what is it used? = 
.: One thousand dollars goes to Dr. * 
> Jordan’s school at Suffolk, Va., * 
= $250 to Sunburst, N. C., the * 
= balance for church extension in * 
= the South. a 
* How much was the total last year? * 
4 $1,645.55. = 
* How much will it be this year? = 
- That depends on how well our * 
* Sunday school workers present * 
a the appeal. ss 
* Have you received the special en- * 
* velopes? ms 
ss If so, use them thoroughly. If * 
= not, ask for some. x 
* What will be the biggest result of * 
= all? x 
- A deeper interest in the work of * 
i our church in our own country * 
= throughout our schools. > 
= - 
Pen a he. See ip i ai eee. oe 


dren’s church! How strange this must 
seem to those people who have held that 
a dismal basement, no matter how dark 
or dingy or dirty, was good enough for 
the young people! It may be thought 
that the children will show no appreciation 
of such costly surroundings and that they 
will mar and mark the walls and the seats. 
I dropped in the other day and inspected. 
I found—not a scratch. 


A small somebody grasped my right 
hand and a smaller somebody grasped my 
left hand. I was glad and proud, gladder 
and prouder than I would have been to 
have had the mayor of Boston and the 
governor of Massachusetts suddenly thrust 
themselves upon me. It was rather 
startling at first. I was walking down the 
Charles River esplanade, so absorbed in 
solving the problems of the universe that 
I had not known that any one else was 
in the neighborhood. Seeminziy from 
nowhere sprang these two youngsters, 
male and female, seven and six apparently, 
very ragged, very dirty, very much alive. 
“We like your Icoks and will walk a while 
with you,” volunteered the lad. I can 
not tell how much that pleased and helped 
me. We had a good stroll by the river 
and‘then we sat on a bench and talked 
things over. I learned their good Italian 
names; I learned about their North End 
home; I learned about their very numerous 
brothers and sisters; I learned about 
their viexs cf life. Then something 
happened that made this story worth 
the telling. I said, “Let’s step down 
here and get some pop corn!’ “No, sir,” 


they said in concert. I was surprised. 
“Then let’s have some soda water.” “No 


sir.” The lad looked up with as charming 
a smile as [ had seen in many a dar, 
“No sir,” he said, “we ain’t a-iryim’ ier 
bleed ye.” I have thought a good deal 
about that statement. Those little cit- 
zens of the slum, to whom corn or soda 
would have been a great treat, had a 
certain delicacy of feeling that made ‘t 
impossible for them to accept. They were 
unwilling to spoil their adventure by 
having me suspect that they had ap- 
proached me with the thought of gain. 
We often do children an injustice by sup- 
posing that they are “trying to bleed” us. 
We wrong them by always offering giits. 
They want, as much as their elders, 
friendship and respectiul fellowship. 

The Sojourner. 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


Qur people are eager to know the 
general verdict regarding the Christmas 
program ealled “The Prince of Peace.” 
Do our schools desire something ‘that is 
dignified, beautiful and educationally 
helpful, instead of the wishy-washy clar- 
trap that is offered from some sources? 
Our correspondence shows that Miss 
Slaughter’s program was accepted with 
gladness and carried out with efficiency 
and that it proved adaptable for schools 
of different size and situation. We give 
a few of many comments: 

From Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., 
Webster City, Iowa: “The “Prince of 
Peace’ was given in our church on Christ- 
mas eve with great success.” 

From Rey. Harriet E. Druley, Nunda, 
N. Y.: “We used the pageant, “The Prince 
of Peace,’ and were very much pleased with 
it. The actual rehearsal work was done in 
three trials, though the director, Mrs. 
Charlotte Weaver, did much prelimmary 
work. It happened that some professional 
actors were visiting their old home here 
and they made suggestions, particularily 
in regard to lighting, that were very help- 
ful.” 

From Rey. John Clarence Lee, D. D., 
Gloucester, Mass.: “We produced the 
pageant, “The Prince of Peace,” and found 
it the mest beautiful and aliegether the 
most satisfactory program of the kind 
that we had seen.” 

From Mrs. Beatrice T. Spear, Dolge- 
ville, N. ¥.: “Our church schoo! presented 
very successfully the pageant, “he Prince 
of Peace,’ published by the General Sun- 
day Schoo! Association. The directions 
were very explicit and easily followed. 
Every one praised the pageant and we feit 
much gratified. It was presented in the 
church auditorium and all the parts were 
taken by members of the school. I received 
my inspiration at Syracuse.” 
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Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for January by Harold A. Lumsden 


THE, PURPOSE, OF THEY. P. Cx U- 


When the various reports of the Unions 
from all over the country are received and 
one visits a few of them here and there, 
the question comes to mind, What is the 
purpose of the Y. P. C. U.? 

Some Unions seem to exist solely for 
the purpose of having a good time. They 
are all social. They spend great sums of 
money in order that they can give a good 
dance. All they talk about in their de- 
votional meetings is their social affairs. 

We visit another Union and it seems 
as if they existed entirely for the sake of 
winning contests. They take great joy 
in telling you that they won this banner 
in a certain contest, and this contest they 
were in gave them that cup on the table, 
and there is no end to the things they 
have won. 

If by chance you were to step into the 
business meeting of some Unions you 
would think they were a young bank. 
All they talk about is money and how to 
raise more of it. Everything they do 
they always ask one question first, that 
is: How much money can we make from it? 

You go to other places and their de- 
votional meeting on Sunday evening is the 
chief event of the week. Every one comes 
and has a gocd time. They bring a friend 
or friends with them and enjoy themselves 
for an hour or more. 

These are the places that make one 
wonder what the Y. P. C. U. is supposed 
to do. It is such places as these that cause 
one to wonder if there is any real need of 
having a Y. P. C. U. Why not have a 
bridge party, a Monday evening club for 
contests, or a finance club, or, perhaps, a 
Sunday evening shelter club? 

But places such as described here are 
not all that we have. We find that there 
are some Unions that are living up to the 
stated purpose of the Union, that is, ‘‘To 
create and promote a Christian Culture 
and Service among the young people of 
the Universalist Church.” 

And we find when we look into the 
matter more closely that there are a great 
many Unions that are doing just that. 
That is the excuse or rather the purpose 
for the existence of the Young People’s 
Christian Union. All of these more or 
less objectionable attributes can be com- 
bined and changed just a bit so that they 
make toward the promotion of Christian 
culture. 

I like to think back to a Union I know 
where the spirit of competition was high. 
Everything was entered into with the 
desire to win. But the main thing back 
of the contest was never lost in the desire 
to win. 

If it was the Legion of the Cross Contest 
the main object was to provide so many 
dollars for the support of our missions. 


They had enough socials to give season 
to their work. But these socials never 
crowded out other things, neither did 
their money making schemes. They raised 
money for Convention funds and for their 
own work, but it never came first. 

Their Sunday evening meetings in a 
small ‘upper room” were well attended 
by people both from the membership of 
the church and from the ranks of that 
greater body outside the church. These 
meetings were places of inspiration con- 
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ducted by a well prepared leader. They 
were interesting, live, straight-from-the- 
shoulder discussions about topics vital to 
young people. 

This Union in all it did and by the 
motto on the fireplace—‘‘What would this 
Union be if every member were just like 
me?’’—was creating that Christian cul- 
ture and service not only to the members 
of the church but to those outside of the 
Universalist Church. 

There are many such Unions as this and 
the seeds they sow in the hearts of people 
are worth cultivating and encouraging. 
Support the Y. P. C. U.! It is supporting 
and preserving your future church! 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR MISSIONS 
February 19, 1926 


Each year more and more of our women 
unite in’ observing the Day of Prayer for 
Missions. The best plan is to unite with 
all the women in your town, but if there 
is not a general meeting and you can not 
assist in organizing one, at least your 
Circle can observe the day. 

“In Everything by Prayer” is the theme 
for the day, and copies of the program 
to be used may be ordered from the W.N. 
M. A. office, 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

This year’s program assigns definite 
periods for thanksgiving and meditation. 
Responsive readings citing God’s great 
promises are provided. Prayers for 
great causes are suggested. Songs are 
interspersed. 

We are asked to send the offering for 
the day to these three objects: Women’s 
Union Christian Colleges, Christian Lit- 
erature for Women and Children, and the 
work among farm and cannery migrants. 

On Feb. 19 let us meet and unite our 
prayers with the other women of Christen- 
dom. 

“In Everything by Prayer.” 

Jennie Lois Ellis. 
* * 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S BOARDS 
OF FOREIGN MISSIONS OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Our delegate, Miss Jennie Lois Ellis, 
writes interestingly as follows of the an- 
nual meeting of this organization held at 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., on 
Jan. 9, 10 and 11, just preceding the 
Foreign Missions Conference: 

“The Federation is composed of thirty- 
one organizations, including our W. N. 
M. A. It has standing committees on 
Student Work, Methods of Work, Inter- 
denominational Institutions on the Foreign 
Field, Conferences and Schools of Mis- 
sions, Christian Literature for Women 
and Children in Mission Fields, Foreign 
Students in America and Publications 
and Literature. 


“The program was prepared by Miss 
Gertrude Schultz, with three speakers for 
each session to stimulate our thoughts and 
then questions to guide our discussions. 
We began with the Missionary Enterprise 
in relation to World Peace, and closed 
with the Missionary Enterprise in re- 
lation to Inter-racial Relations, and in 
between learned of the Present Situation 
in China. As the findings will be pub- 
lished and you may obtain a copy from 
Miss Enbom for a nominal price if you 
send word at once how many copies you 
want, I will tell you of a fewremarks 
by the speakers which I hope will stimu- 
late your thinking. 

““What’s one paper to a billy goat?’ 
said Mrs. E. C. Cronk, as she discussed 
Everyland and its small circulation list 
and pleaded for a large increase for this 
fine magazine of World Friendship. 

“Since the World War the Women’s 
Peace Society of Japan has formed public 
opinion and secured a law taking all ref- 
erence to war from the readers used in all 
the public schools,’ Mrs. Kennard told 
us. 

“Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said: ‘As 
they study history, the people of India 
have decided that Christians are a blood- 
spilling people. It was said at the Stock- 
holm Conference that all the submarines, 
airplanes, poison bombs and big guns 
belonged to the Christians. We should 
resolve to convert every man and woman 
in our own church to have faith—then 
they’ll find a way to settle all disputes. 
We need to demobilize the minds of the 
world.’ 

“In discussing Inter-racial Relations, 
Mrs. Katherine Eddy, who knew and 
loved our Miss Hathaway, said: ‘The 
Japanese had decided the Americans were 
very generous with their money but nig- 
gardly with themselves. If we see Jesus 
Christ first in every person we meet, be 
they black, brown, red, yellow or white, 
and remember that each is a child of God, 
race prejudice will not be. ‘For have we 
not all one Father?’ ” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. O. G. Colegrove of Mitchellville, 
Iowa, reports forty years and more of 
continuous service in the ministry without 
the loss of one year at any time. 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Miami has 
been appointed a member of the Committee 
of Sixty-five, prominent citizens of Miami, 
to raise $10,000,000 for the new University 
of Miami. Over $7,000,000 has been 
raised already. 


Mr. Don C. Seitz contributes to the 
Outlook of Jan. 20 an article on “The 
American Press: Guttersniping,’’ and to 
the Forum for January an article on 
“Canada Coming?” in a debate with 
Arthur Hamilton Gibbs upon union of 
Canada with the United States. 


Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin preached a 
sermon Jan. 17 on “Love Vindicating 
the Law,” to which the Scranton Republican 
of Jan. 18 gave nearly two columns of 


space, with a head reaching across the’ 


entire page. 


Rey. Edward A. Lewis of Stamford, 
Conn., will supply the pulpit of the First 
Liberal Church of Mount Vernon, New 
York, Sunday morning, Jan. 31. 


Rev. Louis J. Richards of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, has placed his house 
on the market at St. Petersburg and re- 
moved to Tarpon Springs, on which parish 
he is to concentrate his efforts. 


The State Superintendent for Massa- 
chusetts has in his office a fine black wal- 
nut pulpit desk which will be given to 
any church which can use it. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph L. Sweet of Attle- 
boro, Mass., have gone on a trip to Aus- 
tralia. They sailed from Vancouver, B. C. 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of De- 
troit, Michigan, will preach in Washing- 
ton on Feb. 7, and Rey. Fred C. Leining 
of Providence, R. I., on Feb. 14. 


Rey. Isabella S. Macduff of Leominster, 
Mass., after a pastorate of nearly eight 
years, has presented her resignation, 
effective at Easter, April 4. 


President Sykes of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity preached in the First Universalist 
Church, Worcester, on Jan. 24. Dr. 
Sykes came to attend the Retreat, which 
a few of our ministers hold annually at 
the Wayside Inn. 


Rey. John Vannevar, D. D., of Swamp- 
scott, Mass., is to be the “interim pastor’’ 
at Scranton, Penn., while Dr. and Mrs. 
McGlauflin are in the Mediterranean, 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 


The resignation of Rev. E. H. Carritt, 
Lewiston, Maine, has been accepted by 
his parish. This action was taken by 


and Interests 


Mr. Carritt in order to permit his people 
to be perfectly free to merge with the 
Pine Street Congregational Church of 
Lewiston. The resignation is to be 
effective June first. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Hughes of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, formerly of Bethel 
Universalist Church, Saluda County, S. C., 
gave a dinner Jan. 16, in honor of Dr. 
Bishop, Southern Superintendent, Dr. 
van Schaick, and Dr. and Mrs. Stanard 
Dow Butler. 


California 


Pasadena.—Rev. Carl F. Henry, pas- 
tor. The Women’s League held a very 
enjoyable and successful bazar before 
the holidays. Members of the church 
school presented again this year the 
Christmas pageant, ‘“The Birth of Christ,’’ 
that so impressed all beholders a year 
ago. The tree and Santa Claus and the 
Christmas treat followed the pageant, 
all combining to make a happy evening. 
The recent award of seals for the Robert 
Raikes diploma given for perfect attend- 
ance in the church school brought the 
sixteenth seal to Miss Helen Henry. 
For every Sunday on which the school has 
been in session for sixteen years she has 
been credited with attendance or its 
equivalent. Two Sundays she was in 
camp in Yosemite Valley where no church 
school was accessible. She gathered about 
her neighboring campers to the number of 
ten or twelve and led them in an hour of 
Bible study, and the home school cabinet 
gives her credit for attendance. On Jan. 
17 we began a course of popular science 
lectures, professors from neighboring col- 
leges and universities, for the most part, 
being the speakers. 


Illinois 


Urbana.—Rev. R. D. Cranmer, pastor. 
Our season’s work was seriously inter- 
rupted by scarlet fever in the minister’s 
family, which put him in quarantine with 
his family on the eve of the annual 
financial canvass and in the midst of a 
campaign for new members. But never- 
theless our work has been progressing. 
The canvass was quite a success and the 
campaign for members resulted in a class 
of seventeen who were added to our 
membership Dec. 27. A check of the 
season’s devotional meetings shows that 
this phase of the church work in the Y. P. 
C. U. is moving forward also. We now 
have in the Y. P. C. U. an enrollment of 
forty and an average attendance of 
twenty-eight since Sept. 1. The Murray 
Club during the year has added radiator 
covers and new tables in the social room. 
On the whole our work is showing more 
encouraging results now than at any time 
during the last five years. 


Hoopeston.—Rey. Carl A. Polson, pas- 
tor. Two new members were added to 
the Men’s Club recently. The speaker 
was Dr. D. T. Denman of Oak Park, 
His subject was “The Optimist.” His 
address was greatly enjoyed by all. The 
annual meeting found all bills paid and 
$167 in the treasury... The Ladies had 
$1,000 in their treasury, the Clara Barton 
Guild $75, the Sunday*school, $100. Our 
church had part in the union services 
during the first weak of January, the 
Universalist minister preaching in the 
Methcdist Episcopal church. Six churches 
united. Chimes will be installed next May. 

Chicago, North Shore-—The Men’s 
Brotherhood of this church will hold their 
next monthly meeting and dinner at the 
Rogers Park Hotel, Thursday evening, 
Feb. 4, at 6.45 p. m. Wm. D. Kerr, 
prominent Chicago attorney, and also 
Mid-West chairman of the Universalist 
Laymen’s League, will be the speaker of 
the evening. Wm. Carver Williams will 
give several violoncello numbers. These 
monthly meetings and dinners are proving 
very popular and offer a wide field of 
usefulness to our men, as well as some 
very enjoyable social times. 


Iowa 


Waterloo.—Rey. Willard O. Bodell, 
pastor. Jan. 24 marked the first anni- 
versary of the present pastorate. The 
results are not as good as we could wish, 
but here are the items; Members re- 
ceived, fourteen; children christened, seven, 
weddings solemnized, four; funerals, ten. 
During the year we have lost two mem- 
bers by death, and two by transfer, leav- 
ing our present total membership 110. 
Early in the pastorate a Y. P. C. U. was 
organized with a membership of thirty. 
This winter they have been greatly in- 
terested in the study of Universalism by 
Dr. Fisher. All departments of the 
church are active and doing good work. 
The Ladies’ Social Union serve monthly 
suppers, thereby contributing to the 
financial affairs of the church, and at the 
same time fostering the spirit of good will 
and fraternalism. The Clara Barton Guild 
is engaged in many affairs in and outside 
the church. In November they put on a 
radio carnival and bazar which netted 
approximately $150. They are now put- 
ting on a membership campaign. The 
Sunday school, while small in numbers, is 
well organized and doing good work. 
Among the visitors during the year were 
Dr. Lowe, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, Miss 
M. Agnes Hathaway, Miss Mary Slaugh- 
ter and Rey. Effie McCollum Jones, who 
was pastor of the church for twelve years. 
The church debt was reduced by $3,000 
during the year and a like sum, which has 
been arranged for, will be paid next June, 
thereby canceling all obligations on the 
property. Many good reasons might have 
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been advanced why Waterloo should be 
excused from entering the Five Year 
Program, but our people felt it was up 
to us to play the game with the rest of 
the churches, and a check for the first 
year’s payment has long since been sent 
to the treasurer of the General Convention. 


Maine 


Dover-Foxcroft—Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son, pastor. The annual meeting was 
held at the church Jan. 13. Previous to 
the meeting a delightful picnic supper was 
served to about fifty members of the or- 
ganization. Reports from the church 
treasury and officers of the various auxil- 
jaries were most satisfactory. The treas- 
urer, Walter L. Darrell, reported practi- 
cally all bills paid to Jan. 1, and announced 
that when all pledges were in at the end 
of the ministerial year, April 1, the parish 
would have a clean slate. Most interesting 
reports were given by Mrs. Ava Ayer 
from the Ladies’ Circle, Miss Mary Averill 
from the Mission Circle, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Kimball from the Sunday school. 
The lLend-a-Hand Club reported net 
earnings of $509 during 1925. The Sun- 
day school reported an increased attend- 
ance, the average for 1925 being fifty 
pupils. The parish made quite extensive 
repairs to the church building during the 
past year, including a new cellar wall on 
the west side of the building, new cement 
walks at the entrance, a new one-pipe 
furnace for heating the vestry and the 
installation of a new toilet in the base 
ment. Officers were elected as follows: 
Moderator, Errol Brawn; treasurer, W. L. 
Darrell; clerk, P. E. Ward; trustees, C. W. 
Hayes, Esq., Dr. M. O. Brown, E. P. 
Peters, Errol Brawn, P. E. Ward and 
W..L. Darrell. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.—Rev. Charles F. Patterson, 
pastor. One of the happiest occasions in 
the history of the Arlington church was 
the heusewarming which marked the 
opening on Dec. 28 of the new parish house. 
The building occupies the lot immediately 
in the rear of the church, with which it is 
connected by automatic fireproof doors 
opening from the old vestry and from the 
church auditorium. The walls are of a 
warm tone of buff brick with gray cement 
trim, making an attractive exterior. The 
basement contains a large modern kitchen, 
ladies’ dressing room, men’s club room 
and the new steam heating plant with 
capacity for both-the old and the new 
buildings. The second floor is divided 
into a general assembly room and a ladies’ 
parlor, finished in colonial ivory. The 
roof over the assembly room is arched, 
giving an effect of spaciousness, and is so 
constructed that when the second story is 
added as planned for a later time the roof 
can be lifted as a whole. This work, 
including the redecorating of the old 
vestry and the installing of steam heat 
throughout, called for an expenditure of 


about $30,000, most of which was raised 
by a canvass last May. Dr. George E. 
Huntley, Rev. Otto Raspe, Mr. Victor 
Friend, Dr. Frederie Gill, Unitarian, and 
Rev. James E. Norcross of the local clergy, 
were among the speakers. At the annual 
parish meeting Jan. 14 with unanimous 
enthusiasm the largest budget in the his- 
tory of the church was adopted. It in- 
cluded the Five Year Program quota 
and a substantial merease in the pastor’s 
salary. In spite of the large amount raised 
by the parish toward the new building the 
every member canvass just carried on 
resulted in a notable imerease in sub 
scriptions for the new budget. Arlington 
has learned that the more we try to do 
the easier it is to do it. Reports from all 
departments showed vigor and progress. 
Congregations are steadily growing. The 
meeting authorized the preparation of 
plans for the reconstruction of the church 
auditorium during the coming summer. 
Arlington faces the future with confidence. 

Melrose.—Rev. Lester L. Lewis, minis- 
ter. With the annual church meeting, 
Jan. 12, the eighth year of the present 
pastorate began. The pledges for 1926 
are nearly 100 per cent over 1925. There 
are fifty-seven new pledges and thirty- 
seven increased and more to be heard from. 
Congregations are fair, averaging about 
100. The net gain in the church school 
since Oct. 1 is forty-seven. A Y. P. C. U. 
has just teen formed with nineteen mem- 
bers. Reports from all auxiliary organiza- 
tions are promising for the new year of 
work and worship. 

Lynn.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., pas- 
tor. The music committee has arranged 
the following special vesper programs 
and organ recitals, to be held during the 
present season: Feb. 21, “Creation,” 
March 21, “Olivet to Calvary,” April 4, 
an Easter prcgram, each by the church 
quartette and chorus, with Mr. Joseph 
Lautner, tenor. Organ recitals, Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m.: March 17, Mr. Herbert 
J. Irvine, organist of the East Baptist 
Church. April 21, Mr. Malcolm W. Sears, 
our own church organist. 


North Adams.—Rey. C. C. Conner and 
Rev. Mary A. Conner, pastors. Since 
changing the time of the church school to 
10 a. m., putting it before the public serv- 
ice which is now held at 11, there has been 
an increased attendance at both. The 
children come in for the after service and 
remain during the devotional parts and 
are given a story by one of the ministers. 
The people, already noted for their 
loyalty, are more strongly supporting the 
church work, especially in view of the 
Five Year Program. A group of five 
churches here, standing near each other, 
co-operate finely in all community work. 
A school of religious education is now 
being conducted by them, to continue for 
eleven weeks, one evening each week. 
Mrs. Conner is the instructor on the 
teaching of adolescent girls, having charge 


of one of the six departments in the school. 

Clehsea——Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
pastor. Our minister preached a sermon 
on Jan. 17 which-is leading to consider- 
able discussion. The subject was “The 
Fundamentals of Church Success.” The 
sermon was printed in the Chelsea Record. 
Mr. McIntire said that in his city the 
tendency is to praise the past and to knock 
the present; that there are just as great 
opportunities for the church new as ever. 
Mr. McIntire has recently printed these 
proverbs upon his “Church Messenger: 
“Let us realize our mistakes, that in the 
new year we may realize upon them.” 
“You may travel through life on the re- 
ligion inherited from your parents, but 
can your children travel far upon the re- 
ligion received from you?” 

North Weymouth.—Rev. John D. Brush, 
pastor. On Sunday, Jan. 17, three me- 
morial windows were dedicated in our 
church. One is in memory of John W. 
Bartlett, placed by Mr. Bartlett’s two 
sons. Another is in memory of Bessie 
Lovel Torrey, given by the husband. The 
third is presented by the daughter of 
Augustus and Abbie F. Beal. These 


windows are all on the south side of the ~ 


church. Mr. Brush preached an appro- 
priate sermon and performed the act of 
dedication. 

Orange.—Rev. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
Subscriptions are nearly double these of 
last year, and the parish has voted to in- 
crease the minister’s salary by $250. 
At the annual meeting of the parish in 
North Dana, where Mr. Blair has been 
holding services for some months, it was 
unanimously voted to carry the services 
through the next year, with preaching 
upon every first and third Sunday at four 
o’clock. A notice is hung in the post office 


each week announcing the topic of the 


sermon. 
New York 


Nunda.—Rev. Harriet E. Druley, pas-~ 


tor. For the second time within a month 
we have had over 200 at an evening sery- 
ice. The first time was the occasion of 
our Christmas pageant Dec. 22. We 
used the service ‘“The Prince of Peace.” 
The second time was on Jan. 17, when we 
opened the church for union services 
celebrating the anniversary of the adoption’ 
of the eighteenth amendment. This, we 
believe, was the first time in history when 
all four ministers in town appeared on the 
platform of the Universalist church at 
one meeting. We used the stereopticon 
slides, “The Man without a Country,” 
and had some fine solos. A splendid ad- 
dress from the Methodist minister, Rev. 
Walter Foley, was one of the big features. 
And not the least of these was the organ © 
work of our organist, Kenneth Willard. 
Rochester.—Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor. The minister is drawing greatly 
increased congregations, and attracting 
public attention through the press, by a 
series of sermons on current moral and! 


Sern 


social themes. The trustees have voted 
to broadcast, through a local station, a 
number of morning services direct from 
the church. The series, some of which will 
be broadeast, began Jan. 10. The topics 
are: Jan. 10, ““Can the Jew Accept Jesus?” 
(And if not, why?) Jan. 17, “Is Prohibition 
a Failure?” (If so, who’s to blame?) 
Jan. 24, “Divorce Insurance.” (What’s 
the matter with marriage?) Jan. 31, “The 
Younger Generation.” (Is it really so 
wicked?) Feb. 7, ““The Movies: Sense or 
Censorship?” (And what are they doing 
to us?) Feb. 14, “Getting Away with 
Murder.” (Why we beat the world at 
erime.) Feb. 21, ‘I See By the Papers!’ 
(What is public opinion worth?) Feb. 28, 
“T Want to Believe in God.”’ (First of a 
Lenten series.) 


Vermont 

Brattleboro— Rev. Edwin P. Wood, 
pastor. The annual meeting was held 
Jan. 15. Supper was served at 6.45 to 
150. parishioners. Music was furnished 
by an orchestra of young people. Re- 
ports were received from the president 
of the board, Freeman Scott, and from 
the treasurer, the Ladies’ Circle, the Al- 
liance, the Mission Circle, the Daughters’ 
Cirele, the Daughters of the Master, the 
Sunday school, the Y. P. C. U., the Men’s 
Club, the Boy Scouts, and tke pastor. 
These reperts indicated a year of general 
progress. Pledges were received for the 
support of the work, being a change from 
the canvass formerly conducted. H. G. 
Ripley and M. C. Houghton were re- 
elected trustees and F. E. Barker was re- 
elected clerk. At a recent meeting of the 
Men’s Club ninety men heard an address 
by Rev. Chas. A. Wing of Unity Church, 
Springfield, Mass. The annual Sunday 
School Christmas party was well attended, 
the program being presented by the 
primary department. The Christmas 
service of the church had the largest at- 
tendance in many years. At the com- 
munion service Jan. 3, two new members 
were received. The prospects for success 
of All Souls Church are brighter than ever 
before in our history as a federated church. 


Wisconsin 

Racine—Rey. L. R. Robinson, pastor. 
The annual meeting and election of 
trustees was held on Jan. 13. Supper was 
served by the ladies of the church at 6.30 
p. m., and a musical program followed, 
which was interspersed throughout the 
business of the evening. Our church choir, 
one of the finest in the city, sang a number 
of selections, some of which were written 
by the pastor especially for the occasion. 
Fred Nelson, the church organist, pre- 
sided at the piano, and Fred Flegel, who 
sang in our chureh choir about eighteen 
years, gave several solos. Bob Marshall, 
one of our fine young men, and a musician 
of unusual talent, favored us with two 
selections at the piano. G. N. Fratt, 
president of the board of trustees, pre- 


sided, and called the meeting to order. 
Richard G. Harvey, secretary, read the 
minutes of the preceding session, and they 
were adopted. The treasurer, H. N. Bacon, 
gave his report, and Mrs. L. P. Munroe, 
financial secretary, gave a thrilling ac- 
count of her work, showing that about 
$1,000 had been received in advance of 
the previous year, that all local current 
expenses were paid, leaving money in the 
treasury. At this point, Mrs. Munroe 
was presented with a basket of flowers in 
appreciation of her work. Additional 
reports were given by the Willing Work- 
ers, the Good Shepherd Guild, the Mission 
Circle, the Sunday school, the Young 
People’s Christian Union, and the Men’s 
Club. The Guild reported over $1,600 
raised the past year, most of which was 
spent for the choir and music. We have 
the best in the city, for which we pay lib- 
erally. The foilowing trustees were 
elected: Willard T. Walker, Boyd Adams, 
Henry N. Bacon, and Richard Harvey— 
ail to succeed themselves. D. E. Callen- 
der was elected to fill the unexpired term 
ot Mrs. F. W. Logan, now of San Jose, 
Calif. The pastor then gave his annual 
address and report. Every department 
of the church is alive and active. The 
financial condition of the church is most 
excellent. During the past year twenty- 
five have united with the church, six 
children were christened, and one adult 
was baptized. The pastor performed 
many wedding ceremonies, and attended 
a large number of funerals. Sunday school 
has grown, and classes have been divided. 
Additional room is needed for classes, 
and must be built or rooms outside must 
be rented. Efficient teachers have been 
engaged, all loyal Universalists. Under 
the leadership of Wallace MacKinnon, 
the Y. P. C. U. has done good work. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
Previously reported ............... 59 
Wrbana. Te ~ |  e e rats 
Bratpieboro. Vt... «.sseee sane 2 
Providence, R. I., Redeemer ....... 2 
Boston, Redemption .............. 14 
mianehester, O: .. ee eee eco 33 
Rotel «2... . aaa eee 107 


CONFERENCES ON ECONOMIC AND 
RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


Rey. Charles Stelzle wiil spend February 
and March in conducting a series of one- 
day conferences on outstanding social, 
economic and religious problems in various 
citiés. The program in each city wiil 
include a luncheon address to some busi- 
ness men’s or employers’ organization, 
an afternocn conference with the minis- 
ters of the city, a supper engagement with 
the men of the churches or the foremen 
and superintendents of industrial plants, 
and a mass meeting for the public at 
night. 
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Mr. Stelzle will speak on such subjects: 
as “The Cause and Cure of Radicalism,’’ 
“The Square Deal as the Basis of Recon- 
ciliation,” ‘What the New Democracy 
Demands of Religion,” “The Facts about 
Prohibition,” ““‘The Problems of the City,’’ 
“American Social and Religious Condi- 
tions,” “What Is Going On in Europe,’ 
“The Church and the Modern Social 
Situation.”” Each address will be followed 
by an open forum-discussion and the pre- 
sentation of a practigal working program. 

x 


A RECEPTION AT ST. PETERSBURG 
Mr. and Mrs. Max A. H. Fitz opened 


their beautiful home at East 555 20th Ave. 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida, Friday, 
Jan. 15, for a reception to Rey. and Mrs. 
Louis J. Richards and Dr. and Mrs. 
Stanard Dow Butler. The date was 
changed so as to enable Dr. Francis B. 
Bishop, Southern Superintendent, and 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the 
Christian Leader, to be present. Mr. Fitz 
is chairman of the board of the St. Peters- 
burg church and first vice-president of 
the First National Bank. 

During the evening Dr. Bishop in behalf 
of the congregation made a witty speech 
and presented Mr. and Mrs. Richards 
with a beautiful floor lamp as a token of 
the esteem of the St. Petersburg parish. 
Mr. Richards has been for three years 
pastor at both Tarpon Springs and St. 
Petersburg. The Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention, with the consent 
of the two parishes, has divided the work, 
sending Dr. Butler to St. Petersburg and 
Mr. Richards to Tarpon Springs. 

Mr. Richards made an apt and appro- 
priate reply, greatly pleasing everybody- 

Mr. Fitz, the host, and Miss Anna 
West, formerly of Philadelphia, with their 
violins, and Miss Ruby True, organist of 
the church, at the piano, furnished delight- 
ful music. From seventy-five to one 
hundred people were present. 

= = 
FAITH 

(Continued frem page 2) 
this church. They consisted in part of two 
huge baskets of lovely roses besides other 
blooming plants. A bright touch of color 
was also seen on either side of the pulpit, 
from rosebuds in two slender vasés, that 
had unfolded for Mrs. Ruggles on her 
own pergola, and which inspired her gifted 
pen to write the following poem: 


“Out of the night, the rain and the cold, 
These roses let their blooms unfold: 
They gave us a message of courage and 

cheer— 
And a greater faith for the coming year- 
For Beauty, Truth and Harmony 
Will ever be our Trinity!” 


The music at this church is furnished 
by a number of real artists, Mr. Bernaro 
Solis, the pianist, and Mr. Harry Tall- 
man, the violinist. The former, a gifted 
Filipino boy, has drawn sweet music from 


the piano for our services for the past five 
years, but on the tenth anniversary of 
the church said farewell. He is gomg on 
tour with an orchestra that he conducts, 
and will be heard in many of the principal 
cities of the country. He paid a beauti- 
ful tribute to Mr. Ruggles as to the help 
and encouragement he had received from 
him. In his quamt way, he told the 
audience how much the spirit of brother- 
hood, which cur pastor coniimually em- 
phasizes, had meant to hm. 

On Monday nighi, Jan. 4, a dehghiful 
birthday party was enjoyed by the mem- 
bers and imends of the church. [Ti con- 
Sisted of music, communtiy Singing, short 
Speeches of felicitaition, some delightfully 
funny stories by our pastor, who acted 
8 toasimasier, the Hehiime of the candles 
on the birthday cake by a group of young 
girls, followed by Hehi refreshments, also 
the presentation of 2 tim cup coniaming 
a goodly contribution toward the buld- 
Ine fund, by some of the members. 


>= x 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Continued from page 24 
amen, but were very well known om igh” 

“Afl of these men of Gad ihimk of them- 
selves as fellow-servamis of the least af 
ther brethren. They all kmow ther are 
not grest. But ther brethren know dhey 
are great!” 

The collechon of sermons mature is 
@ifferent from the series chosen each year 
by Dr. Joseph Fort Newton and pobished 
under 2 title ke “Best Semmoms of 1925." 
Rev. Wiliam A. Sunday, even toned down 
for Hterery purposes, sends im samething 


quite diferent irom Dr. Newion. Mark 
A. Matthews, the greet immdemenpitsi 


leader of the Northwest. dees moi wute 
these men inhabit the Tamed Simies and 
are preachme, and 2 collesiiom winch 
Ss an auihenie Gdeinezemce Irom ihe 
hesrt af ihe eoniempery pulp” zt 
inchode all these ips. 

lake every Gthe observe, 
chenve the si somewhzt. 
omissions are glanme. 


To ms sume 
Bat thet is i 


viable. 

There are same sermans af gresi Gierery 
Bittiemslly we reiereld seme moins 
azo to Dr. Newom’s geremm o@ “The 


Presence” Ohare W_Gilker, dhe Ciieare 
“Joumey's Out and Home” we are fixer 
% remember. Oberes R. Boor of Vole 
m “The Sense af Heerme” is ai Die es, 
The amexme Caiman im “Cherie and 
Wek & wie ad seatk Tre & 
famet Fosdick in “The Omer Dor” shows 
ap wel even im Gis mie eomper. 
Dr. George 4. Gori im “The Sense af 
ae sae Shows ins cit-ame power 
s=mmon sad 3 meh ip ihe ataest Pd tthe 
book. 
A.V. 


Noti 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Peb. 2 and 3: Rev. Chatks BR. Brown, D. D., Di- 
wvinity School of Yale University. Web. 4 and 3; 
Prof. Hager S. Brichtmen, Graduate School of Bos- 
¢on Timiversity. Feb. $22: Rev. Alexander Mar- 
coll, D. D., Second Presbyserian Church, Phile- 
ddiphia, Pa. Feb. 1619: Rev. Willard L. Spexry, 
D. D., Dean of the Theological School of Harvard 
University. Feb. 23-26: Bev. L. Walter Mason, 
D. D., First Dnitertien Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* a 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSSEIP COMMIT-— 
TEE 
The Commitiee of Fellowship of tthe Massachusetts 
(iiversalist Convention will convene ai 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, on Montay, Reb. 15, 2926, at 1215 
Pp. m_, for the examinztion of Mir. Comelins Greenway 
and Mir. Gearge Thorburn, Sr., as te their “ifitmess 
am pucpose, character and ahilifies for tthe ministry 
of the Liniversalist Church” 
Berry E. Adoms, Secretary. 
© 


WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 

Two sets of primes, tp be mown as the Seabury 
Primes, are offered by the American School Citizen- 
ship Learns, for the best essays on one of the idl 
owe subjects: 1. (Open je simGenis im mormal 
schodis and teachers colleges) “Methods of Pre 
motine World Friendship @hromgh Midueaiion” 
2. (Open tp semiots im secontiary schools) “The Or- 
ganization of the World for the Prevention of War” 
Three primes of $78, Sa) and $25 will be given Gor 
the three best essays Im each set. 

Whe comest closes ime 1, 1926. For coniittions 
Leaeus 415 Mariborouch Si. Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Anesis Kang Bartlet 

Mires. Arediien King Bartlett, witow of John &. 
Barden of Salem, Mess, fied Suntiey, Ean. 7, 1926, 
an her eeoesesventh pepe. A sinevleth beaut 
jo 2 whe bnew her. Gappy im her ovilosk apen 
ime, of 2 ¢heeciul conrase and an aiitiimg ith, she 
wae 2 continual inspiration im ier nome, ner churn 
anfi co esc of itenis, younger andi aitier, wihe were 
moiviieget we call her iriend. Sie was 2 Ippal mem 
er af the Universalist ¢nurch fer sevent—one wears, 
ae ee 
Mir and Mice. Son Miendinem off Piacieneatiii;, 3. x. 
(G@mime @f Sher surensth wo zwssmt alll of dhe earlier 
DasanTs, Ani Pessime Gheir soit te their eileen. 

Parewell secviees were eid im (fdlem, Mass. 
i (the ome wi her daughter. Mix EF. Litneiaid, 
on Tessier. fan 22. ani wer «onfiucsei br Rev. 
ieheis. pascer of che couch. 

Wher ar owe sons. fonr daughies, eight gran 
chiller ani dee geeatsranfichil@ren te mene 
me Ghetish her memory, zu Ge fdllew = 
team exampe of Cncistien womenthond. 

Pradenme E. Ber 

Puufenure Hlimabedh Berry. danger of Thomas 
a VWermen. Dine 

Ge tie Gell of DSS Ge parents more te 2 feo 
aiett S& mies aecihwes: of Weement anf Gos 
Mike suuinvest of Tale Grove, ite honitie b= 
gimme gf tie Bercy Somesieaf time evenimalir 
Brew ap be ome of ce lees: anil mest Geant) and 
acme cooiue if Wiis Sac cike Geeniy Gok mp ner 
manor im Tate Goowe, wikere Puudene sified 
seta! a: Basses Peat feem fer eme on che form 
Ste walkei op cums: Late ste af @ eer ot 
mame efierimen or spice of fer hanfieemp. Eo 2S 


and was compelled to spend tthe resi of her Hie Ma 
wheel chair. 

She earhy took an aciive imjerest im chureh and 
philanthropic work. She became 2 meniver of 
‘the Tiniversalist church an 2869. She taught im tre 
Sunday school and was its superimtendent jer many 
ears. 

A charter meniber of the W. (C.T. T. organization 
when first started im Tabk Grove, she was at ome 
‘time county president of the organization and was 
2 Gelegate to State Conventions severd) dames, and 
to one National Convention. 

She was equally active im ber chors:, ovine 
been delegate to 2 mumber @ Btate Converizons 

While she always maittamed 2 keen Dmtersst Gm 


Se Biles A eee ee 
ikmowledge of correct habits of wimg and in deetie 
Of useitiimess. 

Sunshme Cormer—a2 home where the ‘ibiechstrme 
was gdhways out, and 2 warm wéicome awaited oid 
and young. 

Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D D. ti Sr, 
officiated at ‘tie funeril servieas. 

ol Table Grove. 


Wire. Bien VW. Powers 

On Jan. 10, Nirs. Dien VW. Powers passed pear 
fully away at tthe home of her son, Norman (C. Pow 
ers, in West Lébanen, \. El She was bern June 14, 
2838, Ganghter of Mr. and irs. Hip Tayler af 
Washingion, Vit., where she met anil maried Bev 
Merk Powers, who died Sitecfrree pear ape at 

She had fbeen 2 reader of aut sulseriver to dike 
Universalist Leofer unger ats watious mames, all 
her hile, and ‘the morning wf ber death ad meecved 
and read the issue of tthe tay belore. 

Besides ier son, she leaves 2 demginer, Mires EE 
Deav «i Lebanon, NM. S_, and wo pranfisons, Mack 
E. Powexs of West Lebanon, N. EL, ani Rapmend 
T. Powers of Bellows Falls, Vit. 

Funeral serviees were Deli Jan. 12, 12%, at er 
So's home an West Lébenon, IN. EL. and he wee 
ii to rest by the sitie of ther fnusizendl im ctike Semi 
lot at Washingion, Vt., Jan. 223, 1628. 


Whar c. Tamtn and Gotan 


RECENT TENDENCIES 
By GUSTAV BRUCE. SD 
Mar. #5. eee 
Mieco. Un Tieciogy 
On Monday Aftermoons 
20 230 eo ieck. Douws open att odie. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Sensestinp a offers an per payment fer ete 
| an ae department of Mins on oe of te Der Gui 
|| Beexding Stems sear Eston. “Wiste smemedicmmtey ier 
) ceteris. Ades KX, 

USIVERSALIST PUBLISHING FOLISE 
2b ewtoucy Sx. Semen, Waa 


es 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS | 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS | 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sadbury Se. Boston, Mass. 
LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress Sx., Boston, Mass. 


) Reports, Year Books, | 
: Programs 
And all Primting ©orth Doing Weil 


WALLACE SPOONSE 
1-38 Bristol St.. Sestoa, Nasa. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colers an best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
& dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin™ beoklet, edition de 
furs. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury Street. Soston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this beek the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of epin- 
ton which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our herizon. The 
man whe always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists whe read 
this book will find nething dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, en the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as te de 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter 
nity.—Baliimere Southern Methodist. 

Universalist Publishing House 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

One of New England's oldest and best equipped 
: Established 1831. 

College Preparatory Course 

Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
Fer Hig Scheel Gracustes Que Year 
First Year College Course 
Qre Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


che Dingiev-Mathews, Piano 
. . Viekn 


Outdoor Sports — Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contamplating 3 college course, 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D,, President, 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading te the Degree of B. D, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D, 
Dr. Wim. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. QO. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and 
thoroughly equipped for scheol work and for home 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or sclen- 
tifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able ané@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Seience building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reason 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W, PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Frenklin, Masa, 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Afiiated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptionsl advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise, 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 B. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College | 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration, 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Jimmy: ‘You look worried, old man. 
What’s the matter?” 

Charlie: “I called on Sylvia last night, 
and her mother met me in the hall and de- 
manced my intentions.” 

Jimmy: “I say! That must have been 
cm arrassing!”’ 

Charlie: “Yes; but that wasn’t the 
worst. Just as the old lady finished speak- 
ing Sylvia called over the banisters, 
‘Mcther, that isn’t the one!’ ’—Australian 
Christian. 

* * 

Teacher: “‘Why, Jimmie, is it true that 
your mother has diphtheria?” 

Jimmie: “Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“But don’t you know you mustn’t come 
to school? You might get it from your 
mother. and then give it to the whole 
class.” 

“No, ma’am; it’s only my stepmother, 
an’ she never gives me nothin’!’’—Pro- 
gressive Grocer. 

* * 

Two little cousins, Jennie and Kate, 
were disputing about which was the older 
of the two, when Jennie settled the argu- 
ment by exclaiming: ‘‘Why, Katie, I 
just know I’m older than you, ’cause I 
*membker ’stinctly going over to your house 
and saying, ‘Hello Aunt Sarah, where’s 
Katie?’ and Aunt Sarah said, ‘Why, 
Katie isn’t borned yet.’ ”’—EHxchange. 

* * 

“How is Simpson getting along in busi- 
ness?” 

“Wonderfully; but he’s terribly dis- 
couraged.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, they’re so busy filling the ship- 
ping orders they haven’t any time to hold 
a conference.” —Life. 

* * 

The most inspiring message from a 
head ccach to his men is attributed to the 
foctball mentor of a North Carolina 
eleven just about to face Harvard. “I 
want you boys to remember,” said he, 
“that every man cn the Harvard team is 
a Republican.” — New York World. 

* * 

“Oh, we took the loveliest drive, and I 
saw so many trees and flowers.” 

‘‘Where did you drive? What was the 
place called?” 

“Oh, it was called ‘Detour.’ ”—Penn- 
sylvania Punch Bowl. 

* * 

Lawyer (helping pedestrian up): ‘‘Come 

with me,my man. You can get damages.” 


Pedestrian (groggy): “H’vens, man, 
I got all the damages I want. Get me 
some repairs.”— New Smyrna Breeze. 
* * 


Experience not necessary but essential. — 
From an ad for real estate salesman in a 
Florida paper. 

pay 
* * 
She: “I’m afraid I can’t marry you.’ 
He: “Oh, just this once!””— Pit Panther. 
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Some Universalist Books 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 
A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


D.D. 40 cents. 
Christian Mysticism and other Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 50 
cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. By 


L. R. Paige, D.D. 6 vols. $3.60. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D. D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 


By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. Z 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of theUniversalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
$1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A Layman’s Religion. 

Levi Moore Powers. A memorial. 

Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 

Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “‘Sal- 
vation,” ‘““The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.”’ Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 

The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 


D.D. 75 cents. ’ 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward ceclaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


Rediscovered Countties, 


The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
- } 

Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 

Soul and Body. Sermons that are different. By F.0O.Hall,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Ahistory. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 
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